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are not too high a comparison to apply to the purity ot 


Pears’ Soap 


which is such that it may be used on the tenderest and most 
sensitive skin, even that of a new-born babe. 
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G1BRALTAR, FEBRUARY 3, 1899, ON THE TRANSPORT ‘“‘ GRANT”. 


The following series of articles will be entitled ‘‘ Around the World with the Flag. 


They will deal with my voyage 


on the “Grant”, the first American transport to go through Gibraltar Straits and the Suez Canal. Then they will de- 
scribe whatever may befall me in the Philippine Islands, at present the focus of American history. Afterwards I expect 


to return by way of China and Japan through the Hawaiian group and past the Ladrones. 


PETER Mac QuEEN. 


I. The Voyage of the “Grant” 





O-DAY asI stand on 
= the deck of the 
“Grant” looking to- 
ward the famed 
Rock of Taric and 
the shining cliffs of 
Mount Apo in 
Africa, I feel that 
we who see this day 
aie. are gazing not only 
onthe [Pillars of Hercules, but like 
that fabled.man we are also consider- 
inglthe dividing of the ways. . For the 





United States, as for Hercules of old the 
time for path-choosing hascome. It’sa 
far cry from the founder of Cadiz to 
General Lawton; yet the human nature 
is the same in the ragged form of the 
Phoenician hero on his raft and the 
polished gentleman on a steel ship— 
that great leviathan which has crossed 
three thousand miles of billows without 
ever missing one throb of its mighty 
iron heart. The visit of Hercules to 
the Rock, which in later days Taric held 
with his unconquered Saracens, de- 
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cided the fate and trade of the Levant 
for the centuries. Shall we who accom- 
pany Lawton’s expedition see in it the 
beginning of giant revolutions in trade 
alliances and the upward trend of sub- 
merged races? 

As February dawned on the grey- 
green hills of chastened Spain our 
white hull glided past the light-house 
of Tarifa whose lamp guided us past 
sunken reefs and iron shores—strange 
and incongruous human events, to think 
that this old Spanish robber gave his 
name not only to the town that shelter- 
ed his maurauders but also to one of the 
great policies of that America which 


ultimately 
dreams. 
While the frosty rime of January 
whitened.the crinkles of New York bay 
the white ship sailed away to Manila, 
With General Lawton on the “ Grant” 
were about 1800 soldiers, 200 crew and 
a number of women. The military 
were the entire Fourth Infantry com- 
manded by General Hall and one 
batallion of the Seventeenth Infantry 
in command of Major Rogers. The 
women were the wives and children 
of the officers; and though they took up 
a good deal of room, they behaved like 
soldiers. -When the winds were high 


crushed Spain's colonial 


ONE OF THE BATTLES FOUGHT IN TIMES OF PEACE 





AROUND THE WORLD 


WITH THE FLAG 


GENERAL LAWTON INSP&vulING THE SHIP, EN ROUTE TO MANILA 


and the wintry seas frowned in upon 
us there were few of these good ladies 
who did not attend meals as regularly 
as the troops responded to reveilles. 
On the whole I have never seen such 
a contented company of women on any 
trans-atlantic trip. 

There hasbeen noneof that ostentation 
and thesnobbishness which character- 
izes a journey on an ocean grey-hound. 
The“Grant” has not many cabin state- 
rooms; but those she has are sensibly 
comfortable, and the vessel is almost 
as steady as Gibraltar itself. The mess 
of the officers is wholesome without 
being luxurious, and bountiful without 
tiresome variety. We havea cosy little 


dining saloon which requires three 
different sittings to accommodate all. 
There is a piano in the saloon of some- 
what uncertain sound; but when it is 
manipulated by Mrs. French, the. wife 
of Lieutenant French, and assisted by 
the violin in the cunning hands of Lieu- 
tenant Smith of the 4th Infantry, it gives 
agentle rhythmicstrain to the hoarse 
diapason of waves and wintry wea- 
ther. 

Captain Karl Reichmann of the 17th 
Infantry is also a skilled pianist and to 
these three musicians we owe it that 
winter nights on the Atlantic were lit 
with gleamsof poetry and grace. When 
the Saragossa Sea leered at us with evil 
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eyes, one could hardly believe that old 
Colon ever crossed it in his leaky cara- 
vels. For days we blew along— always 
the northern winds, always the sea and 
sky. Some of the officers had never 
beheld the ocean before. To men who 
had never been Out of sight of land 
till now, you may imagine what a 


The grand triumphs of this historic 
voyage and this ideal transport ship are 
not exhausted, however, by a pleasant 
company of ladies and gentlemen, and a 
bracing sail. The 2000 men who find a 
home for six weeks on the “Grant” are 
cared for as the soldiers of Hannibal 
and Caesar never aspired to be in 


FAMILIES OF SOME OF GENERAL LAWTON’S OFFICERS 


blessed thing it was to discern a few 
days ago the rounding cones of the vol- 
canic lands on Santa Maria in the Azore 
Isles. Under our keel the vanished 
races and the lost cities of Atlantis lay. 
The weather was crisp but not too cold; 
the sunken land must have been an ideal 
climate for men of that forgotten era. 


their maddest nightmares. Down inthe 
deep hollows of the ship are three 
floors.. The first is the recreation and 
dining room, a spacious deck prome- 
nade. Here the soldiers have benches, 
seats and electric lights. After meals 
are served in the military fashion the 
men relax to a book, a smoke or a game 
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of cards. The two lower floors hold 
the sleeping rooms. These are splen- 
didly ventilated, and it is wonderful to 
notice how little the air is vitiated not- 
withstanding 2000 lungs for eight 
hours a day are taking the vital elements 
out of it. The men’s beds are made of 
strong canvas strung up in iron tube- 
like frames holding three tiers of beds 
Electric lights hang over the couches 
throughout the ship; and one finds the 
boys oftentimes cosily wrapped in their 
blankets enjoying a book. The officers 
inform me that it is sometimes difficult 
to get the men out on deck, so com- 
fortable are their quarters down below. 
The bath-room and _ lavatories are 
magnificent affairs, being better than 
those on the trans-atlantic liners. The 
shower-baths particularly will be a 
great luxury in hot climates. 

I am talking to a Mr. Mack Intosh, a 
veteran of the 21st Infantry, that splen- 
did band whocharged San Juan Hill sing- 
ing “My Country ’Tis of Thee.” This 
veteran is a man less than thirty years 
of age but he saw enough in Cuba to 
make him nervy enough to serve in 
Napoleon’s Old Guard. He is now on 
General Lawton’s staff. He informs 
me “ that the meals of the soldiers on 
this ship are the best ever served to 
men on a transport and compare favor- 
ably with those served in regular gar- 
rison posts.” The commissariat, in 
charge of Captain Baker provides luxu- 
ries in the shape of fruit, both fresh and 
canned, cigars, etc., at cost price; so 
that all the men who do not foolishly 
lose their money at dice or cards or 
‘craps’ can live like lords. The soldiers 
get for their mess three meals a day, 
consisting chiefly of fresh beef and 
vegetables with coffee and plenty of 
cereal products. When one considers 
the difficulties we had in the Cuban 


campaign relative to the transport. 


service and the feeding of the soldiers, 
and remembers that these obstacles 


THE MUSICIANS OF THE VOYAGE 


have been thoroughly overcome in six 
months, we should feel proud of a 
government and people which, in less 
than a year, has made as many improve- 
ments and apt adaptations in at least 


‘one branch of its military service as 


mighty England has done in a century. 
Who shall say that America is not fit 


OFFICERS WATCHING A PASSING SHIP 
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to control alien races and distant lands? 

Admirable hospital arrangements 
have been made at the end of the upper 
dormitory. There have been a few 
men sick from measles, and quite a 
number are still suffering from the 
results of prolonged dissipatidn ashore. 
One hears little or no complaining now- 
adays in an American transport. The 
Yankeeimprovements come fast, and 
these are trained regulars. A large 
numberof our comrades are veterans 
of El Caney and San Juan Hill. At 
our table are several of Lawton’s Lieu- 
tenants. I noticed a light, carefully 


CHILDREN UF THE OFFICERS 


dressed young lad opposite me, and for 
a long time thought he must be one of 
the dudes who went against the Dons. 
But my respect for him arose when I 
learned. that that red-cheeked boy was 
wounded at Caney in the front lines of 
fire agin and again. In the next chair 
to mejat table is a slim young fellow 
very quiet, ‘very. much of a gentleman. 
You would not think to see him pass 
the Warcestershire sauce as politely 
asa gitl that he stood in the brunt of 
an irom $torm. of war when the terrible 
stone’ block-house showered our men 
with death. Whatever makes it so, 
truth must record that the very best 
flower of our race is found in the young 
men of America who are turning their 
ideals toward military careers. 


My room-mates are Lieutenant Mark 
Wheeler a strong young Kansan who 
thinks a great deal more of the peaceful 
idyllic life of a ranch than the boiling 
Atlantic in January; and a Virginian 
doctor named Ghiselin who does not 
believe in health, but does believe in 
Kipling. 

Every day the officers go over the ship 
and carefully examine the conditions 
in all parts of it. And it is here you 
will see General Lawton or General 
Hall! or General Lawton and staff along 
with the Captain of the ship, the first 
officer, the chief engineer, the head 
steward and the officer of the day. In 
the men’s quarters, the various captains 
meet this investigating committee and 
inform them of the condition of the re- 
spective companies. Then in pleasant 
weather the men are examined out on 
deck. Drills are given each forenoon. 
The band plays for us at breakfast, and 
each morning at eight promptly the 
strains of the ‘“ Star-spangled Banner,” 
drift out on the sea. There are a large 
number of recruits; and I am told that 
the Cuban carnipaign did for many of 
our regular army. Those who were not 
killed or did not die of disease grew 
tired and took their discharges as 
soon as possible. Yesterday I was 
talking with a man from the British 
army. He thought that the men were 
better paid in the American than in the 
English army. American officers he 
said were much the more kind to their 
men. This was an intelligent man and 
I asked why he followed soldiering for 
a living. ‘“ Well, you see I’m fond of 
whiskey, and I’ve got a bad temper.” 

General Lawton is the ideal American 
gentleman and soldier. He is much 
more approachable than many a sub- 
altern. His wifeand family accompany 
him. It is a quiet, modest family. The 
General himself is so retiring you 
would not know he wasaboard. But his 
keen eye and military bearing, his tall 
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figure and commanding personality 
point him out as a man of note. 
down at a corner of the upper deck each 


day you may see Adjutant-General - 


Clarence R. Edwards coming and going 
with letters, dispatches, maps, etc. 
It is evident they will not have a sine- 
cure when they reach Manila. 


Away 


of Spain rimmed us round, fresh and 
green from the heavy rains. The 
houses, forts and guns of Gibraltar 
smiled.on the white ship with the 
Starsand Stripes. Our rapid-fire guns, 
some looking to Spain and some to 
England's world-key, boomed twenty- 
one guns across the. waters. Europe 





DR. GHISELIN 


February first, while the skies were 
black with thunderclouds and the his- 
toric bastion like a vignette by some 
painter lay outlined in shape of a 
lion, the white ship bearing the name of 
our great General rode into the bay of 
Gibraltar. The English and American 
flags floated from her masts. The land 


MR. MAC QUEEN 


LIEUT. WHEELER 


heard and Africa. Then from the 
great lion statue sleeping at the door 
of the Mediteranean came the royal 
salute. We anchored; were quartered 
a few hours; then we moved into the 
coaling station and the first page of 
America’s foreign colonial history was 
written. 














By Lillie H. Peck 





E start at eight in the 
morning from Mar- 
tigny with a carriage 
and a pair of horses. 
The road for a con- 
siderable distance is 
the one followed by 
Napoleon's soldiers when they made 











their famous passage over the Alps, 
and is entirely without shelter, as the 
valley is too broad here to get the 
benefit of the mountain shadows. 

We reach Orsieres at noon. Here 
we alight and rest, and exchange 
our horses for mules, setting out again 
with two carts and new drivers. The 
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OVER THE ‘ST. 


climb is long and unbroken, and the 


pace necessarily slow. As the road 
winds along the bends of the river, the 
views are charmingly varied. Some- 
times mountains hem us in entirely, 
and peaks of snow loom up and disap- 
pear. Then they open, and long vistas 
are unrolled before us. Flowers of 
many hues sparkle on every slope until 
the ascent is half completed, when vege- 
tation begins to show sparse. Soon, 
only the hardy mountain daisy is to be 
seen, then only barren rocks, and at 
last we are in the region of eternal 
snow. As we pass along, we hear 
all manner of delicious Alpine sounds. 
Streams roar, cow-bells tinkle, and 
herdsmen greet each other from distant 
slopes. 

Most touching it is tosee group after 
group of pilgrims toiling up in the 
broiling sun or, worn and weary, 
stretched at full length by the wayside. 
They cannot hope to reach the summit 
until midnight, but they are apparently 
sustained by the anticipation of wor- 
shipping at the holy shrine, which 
they have so long laboriously sought. 

We had been told that it would be 
very cold on the trip, and had furnished 
ourselves with extra underwear and 
taken all our wraps; but we never have 
felt more scorching heat. There -is 
absolutely no escape from it, for there 
is no shade. The road, with all its 
windings, measures thirty-two miles, 
the mountain is a mile and a half high, 
and the trip occupies ten hours. The 
pedestrian can take many short cuts, 
and unless he makes many halts, can 
easily walk the distance in less time 
than it takes a donkey to travel over 
the tortuous curves. 

In the edge of the evening, under 
the glow of the setting sun and the 
glimmer of the new moon, we reach 
the top of the pass, where the plain, 
sombre buildings fill one with an almost 
oppressive awe. As we cross the 


BERNARD PASS II 


portal of the main hospice, we are 
startled by the barking of the great, 
deep-mouthed St. Bernard dogs which 
resound through the stone-vaulted cor- 
ridor; and we feel at once something 
of the thrill which must be experienced 
by the watchers who hearing them 
amid the howling of the storm, know 
that these keen-scented creatures have 
found a frozen body and are baying 
until help comes. The barking of the 
dogs is then usually the deathknell of 
some lost traveller. However, in these 
days, when three good railroads pass 
over the Alps, few wanderers are lost. 
Only one perished last year. 

We look into the morgue as the rays 
of the setting sun strike the iron 
grating. It is a pathetic sight, for here 
the dust and bones of many crumbling 
bodies, and many more, in sitting pos- 
tures, are exposed to view, wrapped in 
clothes and frozen stiff, as they were 
found. As the bodies never decay in 
this rare air, everything which can 
possibly aid in their identification: is 
left upon them.. The attitude of one 
of these bodies is especially pathetic. 
His hands are clasped, and his head 
raised and turned to one side, as if 
seeing an avalanche and appealing to 
that Heaven, whence was coming his 
certain death. At the same time, the 
clasped hands bespeak a hopeless re- 
signation. 

In the hallway of the monastery is 
a bell-rope, and at its summons a calm, 
sad-faced brother appears, who gives 
us welcome, and assigns rooms to our 
party. The rooms are all alike, with 
stone floors, and narrow grated case- 
ment-windows, only two feet long, by 
one in width; but to our surprise, the 
beds are of the softest and best, and 
the down pillows are delightfully clean 
and sweet. Each bed is curtained with 
snowy dimity and in each room hangs 
a blessed candle and a vessel of holy 
water. Long before the nine o’clock 
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bell rings for all lights to be extinguish- 
ed, we are ready for bed and glad to 
get under the coverlets, for ever since 
stinset it has been so cold that we shiver 
with all our raps on. Then we under- 
stand why we had been advised to wear 
them. 

The St. Bernard fraternity make no 
charge for the entertainment of guests; 
but narrow indeed would be the soul 
who would not leave with them even 
more than he would pay at an ordinary 


THE CHOIR STALLS OF THIS CHAPEL, 6000 FT. 


inn, bearing in mind the life and mission 
of the monks and the thought that all 
supplies must be brought up the moun- 


tain. Nothing grows on the top. 
Even hens can be kept alive but a little 
while, in the cellar of the monastery. 
The modest placing of the almsbox 
is in keeping with the courteous hospi- 
tality of the order. We do not find it 
in the dining-room, where we supposed 
that it would be, and learn that it is 
in the chapel. Its location there is 
most inconspicuous, and no one is in 


charge of it to note whether or not 
anything is given. 

The meals are excellent and gener- 
ous. How the supply held out, and 
the patience of the brotherhood in 
serving, are mysteries, as, for two 
hours after we sit down to the well- 
spread board, party after party are 
arriving, and each are fed with as 
many courses, and as great an abun- 
dance as those who arrive at the 
regular dinner hour. 


ABOVE THE SEA, ARE BEAUTIFULLY CARVED 


Very near the monastery is a small 
lake, the water of which is as black 
as ink. It is so surrounded by the 
mountains, that its surface is absolutely 
unruffled. 

We are prepared to hear the howling 
of the wind during the night, but 
everything is quiet almost to solemnity. 
The only break in the stillness is. an 
occasional bay from the dogs, and the 
ringing of the hall bell by some be- 
lated pilgrim. The moon rises in her 
orbit overhead,and the stars sparkling 





“THE WATCHERS KNOW THAT THESE KEEN-SCENTED CREATURES HAVE FOUND A FROZEN BODY 


> 


From the painting by Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. 
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in the clear frosty sky, are reflected 
from the ebony surface of thelake. The 
grating of the morgue catches the light 
reflected from the snow-capped peaks, 
and makes ghosts of the figures within. 
It is a weird impressive scene which 
will long haunt the memory. One 
feels that the sublime solitudes, the 
silence of the lives and repose of the 
dead should inspire long-continued 
prayer, meditation and spiritual aspira- 
tion, and instinctively we lowered our 
voices in this “whispering-gallery of 

The bell for six o'clock mass finds 
us ready for the service, and on reach- 
ing the chapel] a surprise awaits us. 
It has five altars and beautifully carved 
choir-stalls. Under each seat is a fur 
foot-warmer, suggesting the bitter cold 


oe ae 


that prevails during most of the year. 
The building contains many works of 
art, among them fine engravings of 
such size as to make one wonder how 
they ever reached the top of the moun- 





THE PRIOR OF THE ST. BERNARD ORDER WITH HIS DOGS 


tain with glass and frames intact. 
There are also a good library and a 
collection of coins and antiquities, 
found early in this century just below 
the lake. 

After breakfast, the Prior, who has 
been there for twenty-two years, greets 
us. He is a man of fine figure, noble 
face, rich and eloquent voice, and a 
gracious and courteous manner: 
Withal, he is so calm and serene as to 
make us feel that his world is quite out- 
side of ours, and truly nearer Heaven. 
Although it is said that the severe life 
here soon undermines the health of the 
monks, the Prior is a living refutation 
of the charge, and he is most robust in 
appearance and tells us that he is far 
better than when he first came to the 
monastery. He was good-natured 





enough to allow us to photograph him 
surrounded by the dogs. 

In spite of the rare, buoyant manner 
of the Prior, a visitor feels painfully 
the isolated and perilous nature of 
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the life here; but each monk chooses 
it deliberately—and is given a good 
test. Any youth studying for the 
priesthood and wishing to join this 
order, must go to the monastery and 
continue his studies there for four 
years, during which time he can come 
and go as he likes. If, after that, he 
still holds to his purpose, he must 
remain at the Hospice for two years, 
without once leaving the mountain- 
top. Then, if he likes, he may join 
the brotherhood for life, remaining 
here or going from time to time to 
other stations of the order, as the 
Prior may direct. 

A notice in the dining room tells 
you that guests are expected to stay 
but one night, as often the place is 
greatly crowded. One night it shelter- 
ed 800. A new building is being erect- 
ed in order to save the brothers from 
the inconvenience of giving up their 
own rooms to guests. 

With unfeigned regret and eyes that 
moisten in spite of ourselves, we 
bid goodbye to the Prior, and give each 
dog a farewell pat. Then we com- 
mence our descent. 
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THE PLAIN, SOMBRE 


BUILDINGS AT THE 
TOP OF THE PASS 


The difference in the peasants from 
those on the other side of the mountain 
convinces us that we are in Italy. 
More brightness and more expression 
prevail. One group with folded hands 
and bowed heads, sing as they pass in 
reverent attitudes. 

We see a little trickle of water 
start from a snow-bank, and swell, fed 
by dashing streams, great and small. 
Some of these fall from heights a mile 
above us, tinkling and sparkling, and 
hiding here and there, but finally reach- 
ing the valley. Pink crocuses star the 
fields, and barberry bushes, on fire 
with berries, line the wayside. The 
scenery grows richer; there are more 
cultivated fields; houses begin to 
appear on every ledge; now and then 
a fine tower of some medieval castle 
rose above the trees; then the silver- 
grey olive, the fantastic vine-yards; 
the swarms of black-eyed dirty children 
begging; all tell of Italy. Under a 
burning sun and covered with dust we 


‘reach Aosta, tired and hungry, but 


rich in elevated thoughts, aspirations 
and pleasant memories of our varied 
and interesting experiences. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE NEGRO 
By Booker T. Washington 


O object has been more mis- 

{, understood for the last 

thirty years than the ob- 

ject and value of indus- 

trial education for Negroes. 

It should be remembered in the very 
beginning that the conditions which 
existed in the south directly after the 


close of the war, and those which exist - 
there now, are peculiar conditions, 
without any parallel in the history of 
the world. 

For two hundred and fifty years God 
was preparing the way for the redemp- 
tion of the Negro through industrial 
development. In the first place he 
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made the southern white man do busi- 
ness with the Negro for all that time in 
a way that no one else has done busi- 
ness with him. If a southern white 
man wanted a house or a bridge built, 


he consulted a Negro mechanic about 


the plans and about the building of the 
house or bridge. If he wanted a suit of 
clothes, a pair of shoes, a harness or a 
saddle, it was the Negro tailor, and 
shoemaker, and saddler and harness 
maker that he went to. 

More than this, every large slave 
plantation in the South was, in a lim- 


of the largest cities of the same part of 
the country. This training was often 
imperfect, and it was given for only 
selfish reasons. It did not answer the 
highest purpose, because along with 
this training of the hand there did not 
go that mental training which can only 
come from books, but it is a fact that 
this business contact with the southern 
white men, and the industrial training _ 
received on the plantations, put us, at 
the close of the war, in possession of 
all the common and skilled labor in the 
southern states. For nearly two de- 


MRS. BOOKER T. WASHINGION 


On 
these plantations there were scores of 
young colored men and women who 
were constantly being trained, not only 
as plantation hands, but as black- 
smiths, wheelwrights, plasterers, brick 


ited sense, an industrial school. 


masons, carpenters, harness makers, 
tailors, cooks, dress makers and house 
keepers. In those days, there would 
be more people trained in those and 
kindred trades in one county of the 
, South than now are trained in any one 


cades after the close of the war the 
value of the industrial training given 
by the Negro’s former masters on the 
plantations and elsewhere was very 
generally overlooked. Negro men and 
women were educated in literature, 
mathematics and the sciences, with 
little regard to what had been taking 
place on the plantations for the last 
two centuries andahalf. After twenty 
years, most of those who had been 
trained in slavery as mechanics, and in 
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the other trades, began to be taken 
away by death, and after a while we of 
the race began to realize that we had 
no one to take their places. We had 
trained a score of young men in Greek, 
but few in carpentry, or mechanical 
drawing, or in building. We _ had 
taught many Latin, but almost none 
engineering or machinery. Numbers 
of the young men had been taken from 
the farms and educated, but they had 
not been educated in agriculture, They 
cared nothing for the farm, its work 
and life, and they did not return to it. 

The place made vacant by the death 
of old Uncle Peter, who had been 
trained as a carpenter during slavery, 
and who, since the war, had been the 
leading carpenter and contractor in the 
southern town, had to be filled. There 
was no colored carpenter capable of 
filling Uncle Peter’s place to be found, 
and the result was that his place was 


AN EXAMPLE TRAINED NEGRO LABOR 


filled with a white mechanic from the 
North or from Europe. What was true 
of carpentry was true in a measure of 
every kind of skilled labor, and is 
becoming true of common labor. I do 
not mean to be understood as saying 


that all the skilled labor has been 
taken out of the Negro’s hands, but I 
do mean to say that in few parts of 
the South is he as strong in the matter 
of skilled labor as he was twenty years 
ago. Wherever the Negro has lost 
ground industrially in the South, it is 
not becatise there is prejudice against 
him as a skilled laborer on the part of 
the native southern white man, for the 
southern white man generally prefers 
to do business with the Negro as a 
mechanic rather than with a white one, 
because he has been in the habit of 
doing such business with the Negro. 

I said in the beginning of this article 
that the subject of industrial education 
for the Negro has been misunderstood. 
This has been in no small measure 
because many people have received the 
idea that industrial development was 
Opposed to the Negro’s higher mental 
development. This has so little real 
bearing on the matter of industrial 
education, that we ought not to permit 
the idea to have influence in depriving 
the colored man of the legacy of skilled 
labor, that was purchased by his fore- 
fathers at the price of two hundred and 
fifty years in slavery. I would say to 
the black boy, get all the mental 
development that your time and money 
will allow, the more the better; but 
the time has come when a larger pro- 
portion,—not all, for we need profes- 
sional men and women,—of the educa- 
ted colored men and women should 
give themselves to industrial and busi- 
ness life. The professional class will 
be helped just in proportion as the 
necessarily greater numbers of the 
rank and file have an industrial found- 
ation, so that they can pay for profes- 
sional services. Whether they receive 
the training of the hand while pursuing 
their academic training, or after their 
academic training is finished, or wheth- 
er they will get their literary training. 
in an industrial school or college, is a 
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AN EXAMILE OF UNTRAINED NEGRO LABUR 


question which each individual must 
decide for himself or herself, but no 
matter how or where educated the 
educated men and women must come 
to the rescue of the race in its effort to 
get and hold an industrial footing. I 
would not havé the standard of mental 
development lowered, for with the 
Negro, as with men of all races, mental 
strength is the foundation of all prog- 
ress; but I would have more of this 
mental strength reach the Negro’s 
actual needs through the medium of 
his hands. It seems to me that just 
now the need is not so much for com- 
mon carpenters, brick masons, farmers 
and laundry women, as for industrial 
leaders, men who, in addition to their 
practical knowledge can draw plans, 
make estimates and take contracts; 
men who understand the latest meth- 
ods of truck gardening and the scien- 


ces underlying practical agriculture; 
men who understand machinery to the 
extent that they can, for instance, 
operate steam laundries, and in that 
way help our women to hold on to the 
laundry work in the cities and towns of 
the South, work which once was almost 
wholly theirs but now is rapidly drift- 
ing into other hands. 

I repeat that the value and object of 
industrial training has been misunder- 
stood by many, who have had an 
impression that industrial training was 
meant to make the Negro work as he 
worked in the days of slavery. This is 
far from my ideaof it. If this training 
has any value for the colored man, as 
it has for the white man, it lies in the 
fact that it teaches the Negro how not 
to work as he has been doing, but how 
to make the forces of nature,—air, 
water, horse power, steam and elec- 
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trical power,—work for him. It teaches 
him how to bring labor up from the 
level of toil and drudgery to a level 
where it is dignified and beautified. 
The Negro in the South works, and 
works hard, but his lack of skill coupled 
with ignorance, causes him to do his 
work in the most costly and shiftless 
manner, and this keeps him down in 
the business world. Industrial educa- 
tion teaches the Negro to work. Let 
any one who doubts this contrast the 
colored man in the South, toiling 
through a field of oats with a sickle, 
with the white man on a farm in the 
west, sitting upon a modern harvester, 
behind two. fine horses, with an um- 
brella over him,- using a machine that 
cuts and binds the grain at the same 
time,—doing in comfort four times as 
much work as the black man, with one 
half the labor. 

We have gained a great deal within 
the last few years, because we have 
reached a point where we can listen 
calmly to a discussion of facts concern- 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
By Max Bennett Thrasher 

Booker T. Washington, probably the 
best known colored man in the United 
States today, was born a slave on a 
plantation in Virginia about forty years 
ago. When we consider the present 
national reputation of the man, it seems 
strange to remember that less than 
half a century ago conditions existed 
in this country which made the coming 
into the world of one more black baby 
a matter of such trifling import to the 
owners of the plantation on which he 
was born, that not enough notice was 
taken of the event to fix the date. 

The boy’s home was the humblest 
imaginable,—a log hut, windowless, 
and with only the hard-trodden earth 
for a floor. Speaking once in public of 
Abraham Lincoln, I heard Mr. Wash- 
ington say of this time in his life, “My 
first acquaintance with our hero was 
this. Night after night, before the 
dawn of day, on an old slave plantation 
in Virginia, I recall the form of m4 


SOME OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 


ing our condition, whether these facts 
are encouraging ornot. There is hope 
for any race which is willing to face its 
situation. 

Booker T. Washington. 


sainted mother, bending over a bundle 
of rags that enveloped my body, on a 
dirt floor, breathing a fervent prayer 
to Heaven that ‘Massa Lincoln’ might 
succeed, and she and I might be free.” 
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At another time I heard Mr. Wash- 
ington tell how the news of freedom 
finally came to them. “Word was 
passed. around the plantation,” said he, 
“for all the hands to come wp to the 
‘big house.’ We went, and all stood 
clustered in front of the verandah, on 


ton’s early life. Shetakesa keen inter- 


est in him and his work, and he has 
always felt that he owed a great deal 
of his success to the start which she 
gave him. Speaking of him to me, 
Mrs. Ruffner said, “He was always 
uneasy unless he was doing something 


DELEGATES UN THEIK WAY TU THE TUSKEGEE NI GRO CONFERENCE 


which some one stood to read a paper 
to us. When the reading was com- 
pleted my mother bent down and whis- 
pered to me that we were free.” 

Not long after peace was declared 
the Washingtons moved into the moun- 
tain region of West Virginia, attracted 
thither by the opportunity which the 
mines there furnished to earn money 
wages. Booker worked in the mines 
with his two brothers to help support 
the family. Later he went to work as 
general chore boy fora New England 
’ woman who was married to a southern 
man. A woman of great energy and 
a most kindly disposition, she quickly 
saw that the boy possessed uncommon 
qualities. In the spare moments of his 
work, in and about the house, she 
taught him to read. This woman, 

Mrs. Ruffner, is still living. Her home 
now in is Charleston, South Carolina, 
where I have had the pleasure of call- 
ing on her and hearing from her many 
‘interesting reminiscences of Washing- 


which would help him to, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘get along in the world,’ and 
when’ the rest of my help would be 
wasting their time Booker would be 
sat down in a corner of the kitchen}to 
study his reading book.” : 
When he was about -fourteen years 
old the colored boy first heard of 
Hampton. He did not know just 
where Hampton was, and he had no 
money with which to get there, but 
the instant he learned that this was a 
place where black boys would be taught, 
and allowed to work to pay for their 
teaching, he decided that it was the 
place for him. The only question was 
how quickly could he get there. He 


_ bade his mother and brothers good by, 


and started, inquiring his way, and 
working from day to day to get food. 
Most of the way he walked, through 
that rough Virginia mountain country. 
Sometimes he begged rides, and rarely 
he had money to spare for a short lift 
on the steam cars. He reached Rich- 
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mond one night absolutely out of 
money and slept under a plank side- 
walk in a place which I have heard him 
describe as so comfortable that he came 
back to it every night while he stayed 
in Richmond. In this way he saved 
the price of a lodging, and the several 
days’ work which he found in that city 
helped him well along on his way. At 
Hampton he first found his true ele- 
ment. Of his life there he says, “I 
was surrounded by an atmosphere of 


Washington had hardly graduated 
from Hampton when the opportunity 
which he sought presented itself. A 
school for colored children was. to be 
opened at Tuskegee, Alabama, in the 
very heart of that ‘Black Belt’ to which 
he had been looking. He was elected 
as the teacher, and on the Fourth of 
July, 1881, gathered thirty untaught 
biack children, into an abandoned 
church for the first session. 

From that beginning he has built up 


A CLASS-ROOM AT THE TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


business, Christian influence, and a 
spirit of self help that seemed to have 
awakened every faculty in me, and 
caused me for the first time to realize 
what it meant to be a man instead of a 
‘piece of property. While there I re- 
solved that when I had finished the 
course of training I would go into the 
far South, into the Black Belt of the 
South, and give my life to providing 
the same kind of opportunity for self 
reliance and self awakening that I had 
found provided for me at Hampton.” 


and broadened from year to year until 
now Tuskegee Institute is a school 
where each year a thousand young 
Negro men and women are trained to 
make of their lives the most possible 
for themselves and for their race. 
Instead of one old structure the-School 
now has forty good buildings, almost 
all of brick, and all but the first three 
built by the pupils themselves as a part 
of that industrial training which Mr. 
Washington emphasizes as so valuable. 
The Institute has its own brick yard iu ° 
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which the young men who have elected 
to learn brick making as a trade make 
the bricks of which the buildings are 
erected. Other classes lay the found- 
ations and brick walls. From the 
Institute’s timber land the boys cut 
logs which are sawn in the saw mill 
which is as much a part of the educa- 
tional system as any college lecture 
room. Classes in carpentry, cabinet 
work and wheelwrighting utilize the 
wood. The carriage shop, for instance, 
cannot turn out lumber wagons as fast 


laundry work, millinery and dress mak- 
ing and many other trades are taught. 
With these go careful and earnest book 
teaching and religious training. Of 
the object of this Mr. Washington has 
said, “The millions of colored people 
of the South cannot be reached directly 
by any missionary ‘agency, but they 
can be reached by sending out among 
them strong selected young men and 
women, with the proper training of 
head, hand and heart, who will live 
among the masses and show them how 


GRUUP UF GRADUALES FRUM THE CLASS UF ’98 


as they can be sold. During the last 
two. years a handsome brick church, 
capable of seating two thousand people 
has been built in this way on the Insti- 
tute grounds. It was designed by the 
teacher of mechanical drawing, a young 
colored man and was built and finished 
by the students. One boy designed 
the pews, another the cornices. The 
Institute now owns two thousand or 
more acres of land, most of which is 
cultivated. Farming, harness making, 
casting and blacksmithing, cooking, 


to lift themselves up. The problem 
that Tuskegee Institute constantly 
keeps before itself is how to prepare 
these leaders.” 

How successful Mr. Washington has 
been in this, one has only to visit the 
South to see. In very many places, 
often far outside the state of Alabama, 
are to be found communities, schools, 
families and individuals who will say, 
“Whatever of good we have or are, we 
owe to Tuskegee.” 5 

One of the most interesting features 
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of Tuskegee and probably the most 
unique public gatherings in the United 
States today is the Negro conference 
which assembles under the leadership 
of Mr. Washington. The sessions are 
held the last week in February of each 
year, and are of such a widespread 
interest that when President McKinley 
visited Tuskegee last fall he spoke par- 
ticularly of the scope and value of the 
Conference. 

Eight years ago Mr. Washington 
invited the near-by farmers to meet at 
the Institute “to talk over things.” <A 
score or more responded. Now the 
Conference has grown until last year 
there were 1500 Negroes and their wives 
present, representing eight or ten states 


and many kinds of work besides farni-- 


ing. Tuskegee Institute is only.one of 
many schools for young colored mén 
and Women. The Conference is the 


only attempt yet made to-teach the 


older generation. 
mothers ‘see their children learning 
more and more each year, and ask,— 
“Is there no chance for tis?“. The Tus+ 
kegee Conference. is Booker Washing- 


ton’s answer to the question, and itis © 


no ‘less a school although instead of 
books it teaches facts. 
* * * * 

The latest form of Tuskegee’s Uni- 
versity Extension work, though, and 
what may be its widest reaching, is 
the series of meetings which Mr. and 
Mrs. Washington have begun to hold 
in the cities of the South under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the John F. 
Slater fund. It will surprise many 
readers to know that the death rate of 
the Negroes in the cities is two or three 
times that of the white resi@ents in the 
same place. For children the percent- 
age is still more serious. In some 
southern cities for every white child 
which dies under six years of age five 
colored children die, With a”desire to 
awaken the colored people to a realiza- 


The fathers and * 


tion of the seriousness of these con- 
ditions, the trustees of the Slater fund 
have arranged with Mr. and Mrs. 
Washington to devote as much time 
during the next two years as they can 
spare from the management of Tus- 
kegee to addressing the colored people 
of the southern cities on these con- 
ditions and the causes which are their 
foundation. These meetings were be- 
gun in September of 1898 in the cities 
of North Carolina and South Carolina, 
and will be continued later in all the 
southern states. The meetings are 
fully advertised, and Mr. Washington's 
reputation always insures crowded 
houses, frequently 1500 persons coming 
to-hear him. The plan found most 


“successful has been for Mr. Washing- 


ton first to address a mass meeting of 
both sexes and all classes. The next 
day he talks to another meeting of the 
ministers and teachers of the city, 
showing them where their local respon- 
sibilities lie and how they can and 
should carry on the work he has begun. 
On the>same day Mrs. Washington 
speaks to a meeting of the women 
alone; her audiences often numbering 
a thousand women. All these talks 
are plain, praetical and right to the 
point. Often they are followed by a 
general discussion which proves help- 
ful. I remember at one crowded meet- 
ing Mr. Washington had been speaking 
of the harm which too often came to 
the young people, boys and girls alike, 
from being allowed to be out too late 
at night unattended. When he was 
through speaking a white haired old 
black man rose to his feet and said 
“B'rer Washin'ton, what you says is 
true. We’'s too apt not to know where 
our chillen is at night. Las’ night Ah 
frowed mah knife blade outen de win- 
der, when Ah went to get it dis mornin’ 
it was all rusty from the night dew. 
Ah say too often our chillen’s out in 
dat night dew gettin’ rusty.” 








= .. EVERAL years ago I found myself 

. in a small Mexican town notable 

for nothing except that it was a 

halting place for three lines of 

stage coaches. Mexico was then 

only beginning its extensive rail- 

way system and the primitive 

diligencia was the almost universal method of 

travelling. The Mexican posada or inn has 

very few of the cheery, jovial attributes which 

Doctor Johnson found so agreeable in its Eng- 

lish prototype, and this one in particular seemed 

to have no guests and I was prepared for a 
very dull stay. 

Thus when I answered the summons to supper I was not at all disappointed to 
find but two persons besides the landlord seated at the table, By the dim 
light of the tallow candles I made one out to be a stout, jolly-appearing priest 
named, as I afterwards learned, Padre Robles, while the other was a young man 
apparently twenty-three or four years old, belonging evidently to the Mexican 
aristocracy. He was very reserved in his manner and took very little part in 
the conversation in which the landlord led. 

A good dinner with a liberal supply of wine seemed to thaw the iciness of his 
reserve, and as the landlord excused himself for leaving us the young man called 


* 
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for some champagne, and under its in- 
fluence the conversation became ani- 
mated. The padre was the incarna- 
tion of good nature and the most feeble 
witticisms on our part brought from 
him encouraging returns in the shape 
of the most rollicking laughter, in 
which every cubic inch of his rotund 
figure seemed to participate. 

When continuous laughter and—well 
call it laughter—had brought us to a 
state where every square foot of the 
dining room wall seemed to be covered 
with worsted work mottos of “Love 
one Another,” the padre threw his arm 
around the young man’s shoulder and 
said: 

“My son, under the corkscrew cate- 
chising of mine host, we two have ex- 
posed to you our reasons for being 
here, heretofore and hereafter, but we 
know nothing of you except that you 
are a jolly good fellow.” 

“My dear padre there are certain 
things which we do not like to talk 
about, and at present—“ 

“Say no more, say no more, my son, 

and I beg your pardon for my—” 


“Not at all, padre, not at all. I may 
say, however, that I come from the 
city of Mexico and am now on my way 
to Callejos to settle down.” 

“To settle down in Callejos! Why 
if it were not sacrilege to even think 
that the Lord had forsaken any place. 
I should say that Callejos was that 
place.” 

“Precisely; that’s just the sort of a 
place I’m looking for.” 

“Oho! I have your secret young 
man. ‘Cherchez la Femme’, yotng 
Adam seeketh the missing rib and 
findeth it not.” 

“Well padre, you haven't quite 
struck it. A woman, yes; so far 
you're right, but—que demonios! You 
don’t know me—probably will never 
see me again—Senores, hear my story: 

My father is arich hacendado. IfI 
don’t tell you his name you will under- 
stand why, when I have finished my 
tale. For the last six years I have 
lived in Europe. The first four passed 
in college and the last two in travel- 
ling. My father is a practical man 
who looks after the minutest details of 
his many vast interests. For the last 
year he has been urging me to return 
and take a part of the responsibilities 
from him, but a decided aversion to the 
drudgeries of life and—some other 
attractions have kept me away.” 

“La femme?” ventured the padre 
with a smile. 

“La femme, yes; but more partic- 
ularly la femme Fortune.” 
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“A decided affiliation for the fickle 
goddess has furnished me with excite- 
ment anddeprived me of much money. 

“At last a very determined letter from 
my father arrived, enclosing a remit- 
tance and informing me it would be 
the last I should receive. He had 
learned of the life I had been leading, 
and until I could prove myself a better 
man than I seemed to be, he forbade 
me his home. Asa proof of my reso- 
lution to change my ways I might 
start for Mexico at once, go to Callejos 


and take charge of his hacienda there.. 


After living there one year my family 
would be glad to receive me, and not 
till then. 

My father’s anger was a cold douche 
which brought me to my senses, and, 
starting immediately, I arrived in the 
City of Mexico fourdaysago. My long 
absence from Mexico had rendered me 
almost a stranger, and, under the 
humiliating circumstances of my re- 
turn, I did not care to make myself 
known to my former friends, Regis- 
tering, therefore, under the name by 
which you know me, I prepared to pass 
a night in Mexico incognito. Wander- 
ing around, I brought up before a 
roulette table, determined to have one 
more fling (my last one, padre, I swear) 
with Dame Fortune. 

I remember nothing of that night, 
but the next morning when I awoke I 
found in my pocket one solitary silver 
dollar, put there asa nest egg probably 
by the one who had relieved me of the 
others, for I can’t conceive of my leav- 
ing the table while I had a cent in my 
pocket. 

The morning was dark and dreary; 
such a one as is very well calculated 
to brood mushrooms and blue devils. 
I took my umbrella, and with a reck- 
lessness bred of desperation, deter- 
mined to “blow in” my last dollar 
before taking thought of securing any 
more, |My walk brought me to the 


Cathedral and, more out of curiosity 
than devotion, (it’s a confession, padre, 
and I must be frank) I entered. 

Once inside, the old reverence of my 
childhood conquered me and I found 
myself kneeling before the altar of the 
patron saint of our house. A fervent 
prayer to our patron saint for help in 
my strait was, I believe, answered; for 
as I lifted my eyes in supplication to 
the marble figure, they fell upon one of 
flesh, a little to the front and left of 


. me—a young woman. The handsomest 


woman I have ever known, brown 
eyes—” 

“There, there,” interrupted the 
padre, “we will fill in the component 
requisites of a handsome young woman 
to suit our own taste and so be the 
better able to sympathize with you. 
Go on.” 

“Well, I soon found that the figure 
of flesh and blood had completely 
routed the marble one, and with the 
feeling that I was committing a sacri- 
lege, I arose to go. As I did so the 
young lady also arose, and without 
raising her eyes from the ground, ; 
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slipped her arm through mine. I must 
have started, for she raised her eyes 
to my face, and with an ‘I beg your 
pardon’ quickly withdrew her hand. 
Then grasping the arm of an elderly 
woman, evidently a servant, who had 
been kneeling on the left, she hurried 
to another part of the church. 

I was so completely taken by sur- 
prise that I did not in any way 
acknowledge. her apology, and after 
making a few rounds of the Cathedral 
and discovering no trace of her, I 
started to go out, when, as I arrived at 
the front entrance, I came face to face 
with her. The weather had changed 
for the worse and the rain was falling 
in bucketfuls. As the young lady stood 
grasping her skirts there was a look of 
annoyance and indecision on her 
face. 

“There’s my chance” I thought, to 
make amends for my boorishness in the 
church and spend my dollar at the 
same time. I'll hire a carriage and 
send these ladies home. Stepping up I 
said: “Will you kindly accept the 
shelter of my umbrella?” 

“You're very kind” she answered 
with a blush. 

Through the torrential sheets of 


. water Icould just distinguish a carriage 


across the street and hailed the driver, 
who jumped onto his boxand pulled up 
to the curbstone. After escorting the 
ladies to the carriage, I asked: 

“Where shall I tell the driver to take 
your” 

She hesitated a moment, unwilling, I 
thought, to satisfy my curiosity, but 
then with a smile answered: 

“g9 Calle Esliban.” 

I gave the number to the driver and 
closing the door, was about to mount 
the box with him, when I heard the 
lady’s voice: 

“Surely, senor, your courtesy merits 
more than a seat outside, the more so 
as there are two vacant seats inside.” 


I did not need a second invitation, 
but stepped inside and closed the door 
as the horses started off on a trot. 

The whos scene had passed so 
rapidly that it was not until I had 
gazed into the patrician face of the 
elegantly attired woman sitting before 
me, that the impudence of my action 
dawned upon me. Then with an 
embarrassment of which you would 
hardly think me capable, I began to 
stammer out an apology. 

“Senorita, I owe you an apology 
for—” 

“For nothing, Senor. Your umbrella 
saved us a very thorough drenching, I 
am sure.” : 

“It is for my presence here I would 
apologize. Be assured had there been 
any carriage in sight other than this 
one which was waiting for me, I should 
not have forced myself on you.” 

“Oh! this carriage was waiting for 
you? Then I owe you a double service. 

“Do not speak of it I beg. I am only 
sorry that the carriage is not a better 
one, more worthy to serve the lady 
who has graced it with her presence,” 

“It seems a very good carriage I am 
sure.“ 

“A mere rat-trap, Senorita. The 
public carriages of Mexico are a dis- 
grace to the city,” 

“May I know to whom I am in- . 
debted ?” she asked. 

“I am called Alfredo Najera, senorita 
your very humble servant.” 

“And I, Maria Valdavieso, viuda de 
Melgarejo.” 

“The widow of Melgarejo,” I repeated 
to myself. “Who knows what may 
come out of this adventure.” 

“You are a resident of the City, 
Senor Najera?” 

I told her I was not; informing her, 
more’s the pity, of my whole family 
history and the fact that I had just 
returned from Europe. 

At this point the carriage stopped 
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before a palatial residence and a 
servant came with an umbrella to meet 
the lady. As she stepped from the 
carriage, she turned and said: ; 

“Will you be pleased to step inside 
and breakfast with us?” 

“You are very kind Senora, but—” 

“At least allow me to serve you acup 
of chocolate and I would so like to talk 
over Europe with you.” 

I looked at my watch and found it 
was eleven o'clock. I calculated that 
the coach was of the first class, at one 
dollar per hour, and we had probably 
consumed fifteen minutes. I could 
make a call of half an hour, be driven 
to my room, and just use up the dollar. 
I ordered the coachman to wait for me 
and following my charmer into the 
house, was presented to her mother 
who entertained me while Maria retired 
to lay off her wraps. 

“You visited Florence, of course?” 

“Oh yes! a delightful place.” 

“And the Tribuna, that little jewel- 
box of paintings. Now, v ‘chis your 
favorite painting there?” 

“Iam almost afraid to say, because 
it is not one over which the guide 
books rave—‘ The Adoration’ by Cor- 
reggio,” 

“Why, how strange! That is my 
favorite too, Of course you drove to 
What a 


San Miniato by carriage. 





magnificent view! You are so exigent 
in the matter of vehicles that I dare 
not hope the carriage suited you.” 

The mention of carriage brought my 
watch from my pocket and I found ten 
minutes of my thirty had passed. 

“And Rome! Bella Rome—you liked 
it I hope?” she asked. 

"IT lived there six months. Senora, 
and when I left I felt as if I were being 
driven out of Paradise.” 

“Ah yes, Rome is the apex of Euro- 
pean sight-seeing. Of ccurse you 
visited the Pincio for the evening drive, 
What magnificent sunsets one sees, 
sitting in a carriage surrounded by 
those of Roman _ aristocracy — fine 
enough to please even you, Senor 
Najera. . 

Again I looked at my watch and 
found that fully another ten min- 
utes had flown. And still nochocolate 
in sight. Toconceal my impatience I 
got up and walked to the piano and 
sat down. 

“Do you play, Sr. Najera?” asked the 
old lady. 

My answer in the affirmative brought 
a very urgent request to do. so, with 
which I complied. As‘I finished, the 
old lady said: 

“Now Maria, you have some one to 
accompany you and you must sing for 


me. 
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Maria demurred, but I joined my 
supplications to that of her mother and 
she finally consented. The score of 
“Faust” lay on the piano and opening 
it to the “King of Thule,’*Maria placed 
it before me. She sang it divinely, 
and then the mother asked for the 
Jewel Song. With fear and trembling 
for the result I began the accompani- 
ment, but to my surprise she sang it 
with a purity of tone and firmness of 
execution which was surprising. I was 
drinking in the performance with the 
rarest enjoyment, when in the middle 
of one of the most difficuit runs the 
chimes of the cathedral clock on the 
mantel began to strike twelve, As I 
thought of the coachman outside and 
the fifteen minutes over the hour al- 
ready gone, I stopped abruptly and 
involuntarily murmured : 

“The Devil!” 


“Oh! Did I make a mistake, Sr. 
Najera—” 

“No, no, Ibeg your pardon. It 
was—” 


I am so 


“Oh, I am sure I flatted. 
likely to do so.” 

“No! no! senora; it was my fault 
wholly—now again, from here.” 

I don’t know how I managed to fin- 
ish it, but at the end the servant en- 
the® chocolate. 


tered with I deter- 


mined to dispatch it quickly, but every 
teaspoonful was hotter than the door- 
jambs of—I beg your pardon, padre. 
Minutes, which seemed hours, passed 
in an attempt to cool it, while I tried 
to answer intelligently, questions 
whose import I did not half grasp. At 
last I made a heroic attempt to finish 
it. Every mouthful seemed so much 
diluted molten lava, and as I gulped 
down the last of it I felt that the fare- 
well words which I was speaking were 
causing the shredded patches of flesh 
which hung from the roof of my mouth, 
to flutter in the breeze. It was still 
pouring and asI stepped into the car- 
riage I detected a look in the driver's 
eyes which I thought argued ill for a 
peaceful settlement with him. With 
this idea in mind I ordered him to 
drive to the Hotel Iturbide, where I 
had figured thatif worst came to worst, 
I could go in one entrance, under pre- 
tence of getting a bill changed, and 
escape by the other, first taking his 
number so that I could later send him 
the money. 

As the carriage stopped I jumped 
out and ran rapidly into the Zaguan of 
the hotel, telling the driver to follow 
me. 

“Let me see the tariff,” I said as we 
stood inside. 
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“The tariff, Senor?” 

“Yes, the tariff. How much do I 
owe you?” 

“Oh, Senor, whatever you please.” 

“Come now, that won't work. I 
want to see the number of the license 
of your carriage.” 

“The license of my carriage, Senor; 
Oh it doesn’t belong to me.” 

“Then to whom does it belong?" 

“The Senora de Melgarejo, “ 

“What! The lady from whose house 
I have just come?” 

“Si, senor. “ 

“And you were waiting outside of 
the church for her when I called you?” 

“Si, senor.” 

“Then I am a monumental, pyra- 
midal ass!” 

“Si, senor—I beg your—” 


I thrust my last dollar into his hand, 
walked through the rain without rais- 
ing my umbrella, to the Monte de 
Piedad and pawned my watch and all 
my jewelry. I took the next train out 
of the city and here I am. 

“And, how, pray” asked the padre 
“do yon find that your prayer was ans- 
wered.” 

When I entered the church there 
was bitterness in my heart against my 
father who obliged me to go to 
Callejos. Now I go willingly, anxious 
to hide my diminished head. When I 
get there I shall adopt as my coat of 
arms, a pair of asses ears couchant vert 
and when I have told my story to the 
College of Arms, I am sure they will 
give me unanimous permission to bear 





C7 The Sign of the Red Goss5 


By Nancy V. McClelland 


HERE were nine of 
us in the Red Cross 
Hospital Corps the 
day we reached 
Camp Meade—nine 
women nurses, the 
first ones to¥come 
> ne ‘into that bivouac 
of twenty five-thousand men. 

We had no officer with us as we drove 
up from the station in one of our am- 
bulances, yet every sentinel along the 
dusty road came to a salute as we pass- 
ed him; we wore no part of our uni- 
forms except broad brimmed cavalry 
hats, yet every group of soldiers by 
the wayside recognized our mission. 
They threw their caps into the air and 
cheered for us until our faces burned. 
But we always felt that our first real 
welcome came from the Second Divi- 
sion Hospital where we had to report. 
The sides of the tent-wards were rolled 
up, and from the ambulance we 
caught a glimpse of the long stretches 
of cots within, touched with a glint of 
afternoon sunshine. The sick men 
there saw us at the same time, and a 
little thrill of: excitement ran along 
them. And then they turned their hag- 
gard faces toward us and tried to clap 
with their poor thin hands— which 
some of them could scarcely lift and 
bring together—and to cheer us with 
their weak voices. That ghostly ap- 
plause and the feeble little cheers were 
the heartiest greetings we could have 
had. 

Until our own hospital was made 
ready, there was very littie for us to 


do. We were instructed to. don our 
uniforms as a mark of identification, 
and we soon found that the sign of the 
Red Cross carried us through all lines 
and took us safely anywhere in the 
great camp. 

The costumes were made for service, 
and they were not pretty; a heavy tan 
duck on the order of Khalsi cloth was 
the material, and the outfit consisted of 
bloomers, a short skirt, and a blouse 
waist with a Red Cross brassaed on the 
arm, and trimmings of green braid. 
Then we wore tan leggings and shoes, 
and, out of doors, brown felt cavalry 
hats. White aprons and caps were of 
course necessary adjuncts in the wards, 
and before the first of September, the 
nights had grown so cold that the Red 
Cross Society was obliged to issue 
sweaters to the nurses for use on night 
duty. 

Three of the nine charter members 
on the nurses’ staff were college gradu- 
ates :—two from Wellesley and one from 
Vassar. One was preparing to be a 
deaconess and had taken a hospital 
course in her work: we others who had 
not had a full nurse’s training were put 
on the wards with the experienced ones 
and since we had only a single kind of 
disease to care for, and had to do the 
same things over and over again each 
day, we soon became quite expert in 
our new duties. Before very long the 
staff had tripled, and we were caring 
for nearly one hundred soldiers. 

Every thing possible was done for our 
personal convenience. We really lived 
inarmy iuxury. Our tents held two of 
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us with a fair amount of condensed 
comfort. They were floored over and 
each one was provided with a front fly 
which we used as a piazza. Our cots 
were even furnished with white sheets 
and pillowcases besides a plentiful sup- 
ply ofarmy blankets. And our baggage 
was very light so that we actually had 
space to spare in the small quarters. 
* * * * * 

The sun had gone down and it was 
long after dusk of the third day when 
Lieutenent-Colonel Girard, chief sur- 
geon at Camp Meade, rode up to our 
freshly-pitched hospital tents on the 
top of the hill. 

He dismounted and took his cigar out 
of his mouth. “Vell,” he said laconi- 
cally, “dey are coming.” 

We looked down into the shadows 
and saw a black mass creeping toward 
us with two sparks of yellow light 
swinging in front of it. When it was 
the distance of a city block away it re- 
solved into a picturesque procession— 
four soldiers carrying a stretcher heavy 
with a human burden, and two armed 
guards preceding them with lanterns. 

That quiet dead weight in the centre 
of them was the thing on which all of 
us fixed oureyes. It wascovered witha 
gray army blanket, and a slouch hat 
was drawn down over the face so that 
nothing was visible except the grimest 


outlines. Piled up beside it was the. 


pitifully small array of a soldiers’ entire 
worldly possessions—clothes, shoes, 
knapsack and canteen. 

Down the ward they went until they 
reached the clean bed beside which a 
nurse was standing ready. There was 
a moment while she lifted off the bag- 
gage. Then: “Are you ready? Raise 
the patient! Lower! Gently now!” And 
a moment later the soldier boy was 
safely enscounced in the fold of our Red 
Cross hospital. 

Back and forth, back and forth the 
bearers went that night, untired, bring- 
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ing us patients one by one over the 
hilly road until our first ward was filled. 

Later on, when we had four wards 
instead of one, and were a big and 
flourishing hospital, our patients were 
carried up the hill to us in another way. 
The men made an Indian arrangement 
—a travor they called it—of two shafts 
with cross pieces, harnessed a horse in 
it and laid the stretcher upon it. The 
other two ends of the shafts dragged 
on the ground so that the stretcher was 
in an oblique position. I should think 
the patient must have felt the jar of 
every hump and stone in the roadway; 
surgeons, however, said that this hea- 
then fashion of transportation realy did 
not shake the sick men so much as 
carrying them in a civilized manner. 

* * * * * 

Following one of the stretchers up 
the hill that night came a woman, the 
mother of the boy who lay there in the 


stupor of typhoid fever. Before our 


hospital tents were pitched, she had 
come to us with tears in her eyes to beg 
that her boy should be one of the 
patients transferred to our care. She 
was a woman and they would not let 
her sit by the lad in the army hospital, 
the place for men doctors, men nurses, 
men patients only. And she wanted a 
woman to take care of her boy, for she 
believed, with some of the army doctors 
who afterwards inspected our camp, 
that “a man cannot be a:nurse.’’ She 
was promised finally that a special 
effort would be made to get her boy 
transferred, and she seemed perfectly 
assured of his recovery when she saw 
him put into one of our cots. 

We held our breaths for fear her 
trust would be disappointed. The boy 
was very ill. He had been on guard 
duty in the camp and, though not 
feeling well, had stuck to his post until 
he dropped. It was raining and he was 
soaking wet. When they carried him 
to the crowded division hospital, the 
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busy nurses had no place to put him 
and no time to care for him, so he slept 
that night on a pile of tents in his wet 
clothes. In the morning they brought 
him a breakfast of fried potatoes swim- 
ming in grease and, when he had eaten 
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The army hospitals at Camp Meade 
were the best in the field. I think 
it was their scarcity of nurses that oc- 
casioned such happenings. Certainly 
it was not any lack of interest or of 
faithfulness. The men worked accord- 
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“THERE IS A HEROISM OTHER THAN THAT DISPLAYED ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE” 


Drawn by W. H. Upham 


it all in his ravenous fever hunger, 
they put him into a bed from which he 
had just seen them take a dead man. 
After that he knew nothing until, 
weeks later, he came back to conscious- 
ness in the Red Cross ward. 


to their light. They -were. most: of 
them untrained, generally’young medi- 
cal students, willing to slave night and 
day to do what ought to be done. But 
what couid they aceoniplish in the face 
of such. odds? When we first went 
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A RED CROSS WARD, COMPLETE 


there, one hospital had 20 nurses to 250 
patients. Later, when we had taken 
away their sickest typhoid cases, and 
when they had discharged others, the 
number dwindled to 180. Still that 
was too many for such untrained hands 
to manage. No wonder that they couid 


CONVALESCENTS 


not find time to bathe their patients. 
No wondér that the men with typhoid 
ever came to us so dirty that we had to 
take a scrubbing brush in order to get 
their hands and feet clean. 


“I have begged for a bath for a 


OFF FOR A CONSTITUTIONAL 


week,” said a man shamefacedly as we 
came back to him with a suggestive 
little brush, “but they haven’t had time 
to wash my hands and face. I used to 
be clean!” 

The army nurses, however, really 
wore themselves out with work. We 
heard one day that’ the squad of men 
detailed for fatigue duty at our camp 
consisted of half of the division hospital 
nurses, who had fallen asleep from sheer 
exhaustion while on duty at night. In 
punishment, they were confined to the 
guard house and sent to cut grass and 
make paths and dig ditches for us. We 
could not help wondering how their 
patients fared in the meantime. 

Only a woman knows the healing 
qualities-of daintiness and unexpected 
bits of prettiness. A man may: appre- 
ciate their value when he sees them, 
but-he would never think of prescribing 
them in his course of treatment for 
typhoid fever. We took, however, 
almost as much pains with the looks of 
our wards out there in the stubby field 
as we did with our medicines. 

There was not much that was attrac- 
tive in rerum natura. The wards 
were built of closed tents and open flies 
alternating; in each tent were four 
cots, while the flies between were re- 
served for the medicines and refrigera- 
tors and linen supplies. 

Still we made the most of the long 
stretch of tent and ‘board floor and 
symmetrical lines of cots, foot to foot. 
The boxes which seryed as linen closets 
we covered with blue denim fastened 
on with brass-headed tacks, and we 
hung blue denim curtains in front of 
them. We kept a little bunch of fresh 
flowers in every tent, to the gratifica- 
tion of many of the sick men. And 
we took care that the linen on the cots 
was always spotless and that the mos- 
quito nettings were snowy white. 

When the sides of the tents were 
rolled up in the morning, and there 
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was a clean sweep of fresh air and sun- 
shine through the wards and over the 
little white beds, the faces of the sick 
soldiers brightened, as if they did not 
think the place so unattactive, after 
all. 
* * * * * 

We were on duty for twelve hours at 
a time, from 7.30 in the morning until 
7.30 at night, or vice versa. In the 
day time, it was the rarest thing for 
us to sitdown a moment except when 
we went to our dinner: we were on 
our feet constantly. From one end of 
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sick soldiers. * For one thing, we read 
them their letters, and wrote answers 
for them. The mothers of my par- 
ticular patients got almost daily bulle- 
tins, and hard enough some of them 
were to write! One poor fellow went 
clean crazy from the after effects of the 
disease. He might sometime get back 
his wits—he might never. And day by 
day he wandered on, talking about 
every subject you’ brooched to him, 
ordering “two carpet tacks and a hard 
tack” for his supper. Oh, yes! it was 


funny, but when you came to sit down 





“NURSERY ROW,” THE QUARTERS OF THE RED CROSS NURSES AT CAMP MEADE 


the ward would come, “Nurse, a fan 
please ;” from the other, “Nurse, water 
please.” Back again: “Ice, please!’ 
—those men were human refrigerators 
—and once more, “Handkerchief, 
please!” Then there were ice baths to 
give and medicines to fix and milks to 
measure and temperatures to take, so 
that one duty ran continually into 
another with scarcely room enough left 
for a thin minute to squeeze between 
them. 

In spite of it all, we found time to 
give many extra little attentions to the 


and write to his family, hundreds of 
miles away, could you say, “Crazier 
than ever?” 

The sweethearts’ letters were the 
oddest things of all in this proxy cor- 
respondence of ours. 

“What shall we write for you? we 
asked. “Teli her I am getting better, 
and hope to be home soon and—-Oh! 
you know—” was the usual reply we 
go. , 

Yes, we knew, and we wrote the 
kind of letters we should like to have 
got ourselves if our soldier sweethearts 
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were sick with typhoid fever in a field 
hospital. 
* * * * * 

The nights were long, still, cold, 
black. You can’t think how cold it is 
at 3 o'clock A. M. in August until you 
have sat outdoors all night to find out. 
The darkness, too, was intense. We 
stayed, when we were not busy, under 
the middle fly, by the faint yellow 
light of lanterns which were ready to 
be snatched up and carried about at a 
moment’s notice. Here as we were, 
we could scarcely catch a glimpse from 
the next ward. There was not a sound 
to be heard except the guard’s hourly 
call which passed around our camp. 
“Two o'clock, and all’s well!” “Three 
o'clock, and all’s well!” That was 
every sound— that and the raving of 
the delirous men. 

What revelations some of them made 
in their deliriums! One night a man 
muttered for hours the same thing 
over and over again. I sat by him. 
“They gave us meat,’ he said, “and it 
had maggots in it. And they boiled it 
when it had maggots in it. And they 
made it into hash, and it had maggots 
in it. And they gave it to us to eat, 
and it had maggots in it. And we had 
to eat it or starve, and it had maggots 
in it.” 

His regiment had come from Camp 
Alger; in fact, many of our patients 
hailed from that ill-starred place, and 
the feeling against the Secretary of War 
ran high in our hospital. 

It was rumored one day that he 
was to inspect the wards and we were 
ordered to make everything ship- 
shape for his visit. The sick men 
asked why we put the mosquito net- 
ting down over them, and, when they 
learned, they grew very much excited. 
One wardful threatened to hiss. the 
Secretary if he came through. I am 
very glad that, after all, he never ar- 
rived, for I fear that our thermometers 


could not have registered the rises in 
temperature which he would have 
caused. 

At midnight the nurses on duty took 
turns in going over to the mess tent 
with a lantern and getting a lunch. 
The beacon light which guided us 
direct to the tent in the dark was a 
huge camp fire, around which some of 
the guards crouched. We got a bite 
and a sup and hurried back again to our 
posts to watch until day broke. 

Five o’clock in the morning had in- 
numerable associations. It meant, if 
you had been getting a nights sleep, 
waking a few moments before the shrill 
reveilles sounded from the different 
regiments, to the music of the mules. 

Those army mules began to bray 
regularly every morning just before 
five o'clock. They were quartered 
back of the camp and knew to the 
minute when they should be fed, and 
watered at the brook that ran below us. 
Peer out of your tent when waked by 
the noise, and you saw them picking 
their way down in groups to the stream, 
under military oversight, and nosing 
thirstily in the cold water. 

But, if you had been on night duty, 
five o'clock meant the time when every- 
body in the ward began to wake up, 
and you had to start taking morning 
temperatures. 

“Hullo, Twelfth!” you heard one man 
speak drowsily to another,“You awake?” 
“Yes,” was the answer, “Did I hear 
you coughing in the night, Sixteenth?” 

There was nothing the men liked 
better to do, when they were well 
enough, than to compare their ailments. 

And five o’clock meant, too, the 
coldest, most cheerless part of the night 
through which you had been watching 
a life that went out. At five they came 
and raised the tent by the side of the 
screened cot, and lifted out the still 
soldier boy, and carried him away in 
the gray of the morning. And you 
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went on about your work in the ward, 
forcing a smile and a bright good- 
morning for everyone, and hiding a 
heartache for the mother whose tears 
had wet your face last night. 

To sleep in the daytime with the 
broiling sun beating down on your 
little white tent, and the world around 
you full of inconsiderate everyday 
noises is a difficult matter. Some of 
us found it wellnigh impossible. So, 


after we had come off our twelve 
hours of night duty, we used to go 


across the ravine from us; a Delaware 
regiment was behind us, the Engineers 
Corps was down at one corner, and the 
3rd and 4th Missouri just over beyond. 
They took turns in detailing guards to 
patrol our camp. 

Well, this 9th Ohio cook was not 
very sick, and he used to sit up in the 
convalescent ward and talk to the other 
men. They, poor things, were just 
going on light diet after weeks of ill- 
ness and we had hard enough work 
to content them with their carefully 








“THE SECOND TENNESSEE WAS ‘1ENTED ACROSS THE RAVINE FROM US”’ 


down to the trolley, and ride eight miles 
to Harrisburg for the bed and bath 
which the Christian Association offered 
us. We were asleep almost as soon as 
we got inside the house. 

* * * * * 

Dramatic, pathetic, and ludricous, all 
came out in the different cases we had 
in our hospital. 

There was the case of the cook of 
the 9th Ohio, a colored regiment camp- 
ed opposite us. We were, by the way 
in the midst of the most varied assort- 
ment of states. The 2nd Tennessee lay 


ordered food. The 9th Ohio cook, to 
make things worse, spent his time de- 
scribing to them in detail luscious 


'meals that would make your mouth 


water—all the good things that he 
could concoct. 

It was really tragic to see how 
hungrily the men feasted on his- talk 
about delicious dishes, and how re- 
signedly they accepted their beef tea 
when we brought it to them. 

I often wonder what became of a 
little fellow who was so very ill that his 
father came on to him from Iowa. He 
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began to improve rapidly, but the man 
stil! stayed around our hospital for a 
couple of weeks. And he told us bit 
by bit that both of his sons were in the 
war; one lay there in the Red Cross 
Hospital at Camp Meade, the other had 
typhoid fever in San Francisco. The 
mother had gone from their home in 
Iowa to the boy in the West; he had 
come East to the other end of the con- 
tinent. 

Then one day we missed him and we 
heard that there had been a telegram 
from San Francisco; he had told the 
son in our hospital that his practice 
called him home; and he went heavily 
back to bury hisboy. Thank the good 
God that we sent one back to him alive 
and well! 

The biggest man I ever saw was a 
member of the U. S. Engineers Corps 
who took the fever and was brought to 
our hospital. He was so long that he 
did not fit our cots at all. We had to 
build out an extension for him on the 
foot with a board and pillows. But the 
friends who came up to ask after him 
saw that he was not comfortable, even 
then, and they took up a collection 
among themselves and had a cot made 
his size. They brought it to us, and 
got permission to have it used, so we 
made it up and they lifted the great 
man tenderly over to it. He was 
scarcely conscious that his comrades 
were doing anything for him. 

“Nurse,” said one of them to me as 
we stood by the side of the new bed, 
“if—if any thing happens, will you 
see that this cot is marked and kept for 
the next engineer who falls ill?” 

An incident that might have been 
a tragedy but always had a little 
chuckle in it for me occurred when we 
sent for the family of another poor lad, 
certain that the end was near. They 
came hurriedly and brought a coffin 
with them in preparation for what 


might happen. Very unexpectedly, how- 
ever, the boy got well. And the family 
wasted a coffin. 

Small surprises in the shape of gifts 
that were sent to us made many bright 
moments in the wards. I remember 
having much difficulty once in coaxing 
a man to wear a hospital shirt. He 
“didn’t like those things that were all 
in pieces” and he only consented to 
it when I reminded him that it 
made things so much easier for the 
nurses. I left him for a moment and 
when I came back, he was wearing the 
smile of a pleased child. 

“This isn’t so bad after all, nurse,” 
he said. “See what I found in the 
pocket!” And he pulled out delighted- 
ly a brand new pocket. handkerchief 
which some good soul had folded and 
put there when she sent us her dona- 
tion. She didn’t know what a bit of 
real comfort she was tucking in. 

I fancy that in some ways our nursing 
at Camp Meade was more wearing 
than the work of the nurses at Santiago. 
After Miss Annie Wheeler, the daughter 
of the General, had come North, I saw 
her and we talked it over and com- 
pared notes. 

Down there the-hospitals held men 
who had. seen action, who had been 
wounded or. had fallen ill while they 
were in active service. . Having smelt 
powder, they had at least that satis- 
faction to buoy them up and on to 
recovery. 

But our sick were the boys who had 
never been on real duty who had 
suffered all the hardships without 
gaining any of the glory. They were 
sick of heart as well as sick of body. 
It seems much harder to die for your 
country from typhoid fever than from 
a clean, fairly earned bullet-hole. 

So we at Camp Meade were brought 
face to face with the most pitiful and 
the most unbearable part of the war. 
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AN ERA OF INTRIGUE AND DISTRESS 





HERE are few persons 
who. can realize how 
narrowly the people of 
Charleston escaped the 
utter destruction of 
their city or at least its 
abandonment to the 
Federal forces in the 
It will be remembered 
was abandoned, that 











spring of 1862. 
that Pensacola 
New Orleans was inefficiently supplied 


with artillery, munitions and men; 
that Newbern, the two Beauforts, Suffolk 
and a large number of smaller seaports 
were practically sacrificed, after little 
more than a decent show of resistance. 

The following excerpts from official 
correspondence of those days will em- 
phasize the conviction that Charleston 
could have been taken in the spring of 
1862 by one half the force which was 
sent against New Orleans. 

General Pemberton in a letter to 
Colonel A. L. Long, military secretary 
at General R. E. Lee’s headquarters 
says significantly in 1862: ‘‘ I do not 
consider Charleston as strong. What 
under the old system of warfare was 
our strength is now our greatest weak- 
ness. The many approaches by water 
and the recent proof of the practica- 
bility of their gunboats passing our 
batteries, have made the defence of 


this city a very difficult problem to 
solve. To obstruct two thousand 
yards of channel (and this with relation 
to the forts, Sumter and Moultrie is 
decided upon as the most feasible) looks 
almost like an impossibility. ... Iam 
decidedly of the opinion that the most 
effectual defence of Charleston city 
can and should be made from and around 
the city itself. I believe that when the 
enemy is prepared to assault the fort at 
the entrance of the harbor, that he 
will doso in such force and with such ap- 
pliances as will reduce it to a question 
of time only. Our great reliance being 
on.the works; when they fall] our means 
of defence will be inadequate to hold 
the city; but with the guns now within 
their walls I am satisfied that however 
great the injury to the city itself from 
bombardment, their feet could be kept 
from polluting its streets. This has for 
some time been my opinion and I am 
glad to find many gentlemen of emi- 
nence and intelligence who entirely 
coincide with me. Among others I 
will mention the Honorable R. W. Barn- 
wéll, State Senate, who called this morn- 
ing tosee meon this verysubject.. The 
forts should not only be dismounted but 
should bedestroyed. They willbeofno 
use to us after the termination of this 
war, in their present condition, forI take 
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it impregnable iron-clad batteries must 
take the place of stone and mortar. I 
propose this subject to the serious con- 
sideration of the Department. The 
greatest difficulty in the way of this 
radical change would be the removal 
of the guns from the forts without the 
knowledge of theenemy.” .... 

Governor Pickens and his Council; the 
latter a novel and as it later appeared, 
wholly illegal creation of the State 
Convention, which had passed the ordi- 
nance of Secession; passed a set of reso- 
lutions, May 21, 1862, which were duly 
forwarded to Honorable George W. 
Randolph, then Secretary of War. The 
meeting was of great interest and every 
individual utterance showed bitterness, 
apprehension, and even an undue dispo- 
sition to abandon Charleston to her fate. 
Governor Pickens at this juncture aided 
heartly in combating this sentiment,and 
itis only fair to say, was finally supported 
by an almost unanimous ratification of 
the following resolutions. 

“Resolved, that the Governor and Ex- 
ecutive Council concur in opinion with 
the people of South Carolina assembled 
in Convention, that Charleston should 
be defended at any cost of life or pro- 
perty, and that in their deliberate judge- 
ment, they would prefer a repulse of the 
enemy with the entire city in ruins to 
an evacuation or surrender on any 
terms whatever.” 

Resolved, that while they urge a 
defence of the city at every hazard and 
claim no forbearance from the military 
authorities from considerations of life 
and property, the Governor and Council, 
with the Convention disapprove a volun- 
tary burning of the city by the citizens 
themselves irrespective of military 
command, etc.” 

On the 22d, W. Porcher Miles, and A. 
G. Magrath addressed General Pember- 
ton, asking him in effect if he would 
object to additional measure for the pro- 
tection of the city which might sup- 


plement his own arrangements and even 
continue a desperate defence after his 
own judgement and sense of duty to 
the Conederacy, might dictate a with- 
drawal of his own forces. 

In reply to this communication, Gen- 
etal Pemberton only stipulated that 
such measures should be submitted for 
his approval and cooperation and closed 
as follows: 

“The disposition evinced by so many 
distinguished citizens of the State to 
defend Charleston to the last extremity, 
meets with my entire sympathy and 
concurrence. It is possible that a ‘single 
regard for military duty’ may require 
the withdrawal of Confederate troops, 
but this I can confidently hope will not 
be the case.” 

To add to the depressing conditions 
already noted it was an open secret that 
there was great disatisfaction and ill- 
feeling among those officers, who under 
the command of Brigadier-General 
R. S. Ripley held Sumter, Moultrie, 
and the other harbor defencesof Char- 
leston. Governor Pickens reluctantly, 
but at the special request of General 
Lee wrote him May 23d. From this 
letter afew extractsaretaken. ‘There 
is great disorganization, I fear in both 
forts but particularly Fort Sumter. 
When in Virginia last summer with a 
company, Colonel W. R.Calhoun offend- 
ed Major Wagner and I believe, General 
Ripley, and when he returned, charges 
were preferred againsthim. Thisgene- 
rated widespread dissensions. Ripley 
has lately had Calhoun out of the fort, 
I believe on a. protracted court-martial, 
and he also made a special assignment 
of Major Wagner as inspector of ordi- 
nance, generally outside at the batteries 
in his district. This has left, I believe, 
Captain Alfred Rhett in command of 
the fort (Sumter). He is said to be a 
favorite of General Ripley. Lately five 
men deserted from the fort and went 
to the federal fleet, I am informed, and 
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I hear that some of the guns have been 
Ripley has had difficul- 
ties with Dunnovant who commands 
the fine regiment of regulars (infantry) 
and was on Sullivans’ Island and at 
Fort Maultrie. Ripley ordered him to 
Church Flats with, I believe, four or 
five of his companies.” 

After detailing, the steps taken to 
defend the upper harbor and city Gov- 
ernor Pickens continued. “In addition 
to these, I think some heavy guns—at 
least three 32-pounders—should be put 
on White Point battery, and the 
largest mortars should be put into posi- 
tion at Fort Johnson, etc., so as to be 
used if the gunboats get in the harbor; 
or if any landing is attempted —if 
they get in —these mortars and heavy 
guas in the city should be used upon 


them and let the city stand the shelling. 


One-third of it is burnt already, right 
through the lower part of it, and it 
cannot be extensively burned except 
from the burnt district down to the 
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water. Our people are thoroughly pre- 
See - for: 3t.' as 3s 

If you will send a superior heavy 
ordnance officer there —-and I think on 
the whole, Huger is the man unless 
you know of some other . . . and give 


the order that Charleston shall be 
defended even amid conflagration and 
blood, it shall be done.” 

“If I could have an assurance that 
the Confederate officers would not 
withdraw their forces, until we have 
fought it out in the harbor and in the 
streets, I will pledge myself to give 
all the powers and resources I can 
command, to aid and assist them in 
every emergency.” 

This letter was written by Governor 
Pickens while full of anxiety, and ham- 
pered by many needless cares and fore- 
bodings. To me they recall many 
grateful albeit saddened memories of 
a very brave, courteous and great man; 
handicapped by jealousies of smaller 
men; overborne by the cabals and 
bickerings of an illegal executive coun- 
cil and the constant intrigues and 
jealousies of brave but proud and stub- 
born officers; who in his day bore great 
burdens nobly, and who—although the 
cause was doomed to remediless défeat 
—was ever hopeful and generous, 
until the dark days came when the 
patriotism and devotion of our people 
were uselessly sacrificed by a doomed 
executive, to the vain hope of main- 
taining a hopeless struggle. 

General R. S. Ripley was ordered to 
Richmond in May, 1862, with Colonel 
Moses, South Carolina, and Colonel 
Gilson’s Georgia Regiments. Briga- 
adier-General H. W. Mercer, with two 
Georgia regiments superseded him and 
a better spirit began to pervade the 
camp, and defenses of beleagured Char- 
leston, although the shadows of an 
impending onslaught by a fleet of im- 
pregnable monitors, still hung like the 
sword of Damocles over Pemberton 
and most of his confidants. 

These anxieties did not prevent 
General Pemberton and his subordi- 
nates from strengthening the shorter 
and newer lines of defence, to which 
Lee had contracted Beauregard’s 
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earlier and broader plans and Pember- 
ton in turn had again concentrated 
within the limits of a territory almost 
covered by the heavier guns of Moul- 
trie, Sumter and Fort Johnston. The 
crack companies, batallions and regi- 
ments of South Carolina guarded these 
lines, and even the cadets of the milit- 
ary school were always ready to respond 
to any alarm of sudden raid or general 
attack. In May General Hunter had 
determined to advance upon Charleston 
by way of James Island, and for some 
time Genera Pemberton busily pre- 
pared for an attack or at least a recon- 
naissance in force. 

Colonel J. G. Lamar was entrusted 
with these defences, having his head- 
duarters at Fort Johnson. His troops, 
consisting for the most part of the rst, 
22d, 24th and 25th South Carolina 
regiments, with the Peedee and ist 
South Carolina Batalions and 1st South 
Carolina Battery, Captain Reed. 

A long line of breastworks and de- 
tached redous fringed the firm ground 
which comtinande the somewhatswampy 
and, in places, impassable borders of 
the southern and eastern portions of 
James Island, and a narrow causeway 
at Secessionville was the site of the 
powerful and conspicuous Tower 
Battery. 

On June 1, 1862, seven thousand men 
were embarked on transports at Hilton 
Head and convoyed by gunboats up 
the Stono river to a point near Legare- 
ville and landed on JamesIsland. The 
brigades of Generals Stevens and Wright 
encamped apart but within supporting 
distance some two miles from the 
formidable battery at Secessionville. 
General Pemberton ordered his troops 
to oppose the landing, but the fire of 
the gunboats could not be successfully 
opposed by the light artillery at their 
disposal. On the 3rd instant Captain 
Chichester’ s rs light b battery, _attempting 
a demonstration on the advanced guard 


and pickets of the federals, had a part 
of its guns bogged in a morass, and a 
sharp skirmish ensued, in which three 
of his guns were lost, with a number 
of men from the Peedee Rifles, Marion 
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Rifles, Evans Guards, the 24th South 
Carolina, and Charleston Riflemen, 
acting under Lieutenant-Colonels Elli- 
son, Capers and P. C. Gaillard. The 
federal reconnoisance was directed by 
Brigadier-General Isaac I. Stevens who 
employed the 28th Massachusetts, 8th 
Michigan and 1ooth Pennsylvania in 
the movement. 

This little engagement naturally 
created much anxiety at Charleston, 
as it indicated a determination to at- 
tack a line of works which could not 
receive any material aid from the 
harbor defences. Other skirmishes and 
reconnoissances on John’s Island, near 
Pocotaligo on Seabrook Island, and 
on James Island itself finally resulted 
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in the establishment of batteries on 
James Island and within striking 
distance of our main line of works. 
On June roth Major-General Hunter 
returned to Hilton Roads, leaving 
Brigadier-General H. W. Benham in 
command with orders to make no at- 
tempt to advance on Charleston or to 
attack Fort Johnson “until largely 
reinforced or until you receive specific 
instructions from this headquarters to 
that effect.” General Benham for 
several days kept up a desultory long- 
range fire from his gun-boats upon 
everything which promised cover to 
our troops or which looked like a 
battery or fieldwork. Several skir- 
mishes took place, in which a few sharp 
volleys were given and returned, and 
Pemberton then hastened to reinforce 
Mercer and Evans who held the State 
lines south and east of Charleston. 

In the city we heard every day the 
sullen thunder of the guns, which from 
the federal camp and navy played 
upon the floating battery and Tower 
Fort at Secessionville, and on our part 
sought to make untenable the fortified 
camps of the federals and General 
Stevens and Wright. This long-range 
shooting was soon stopped by General 
Pemberton, as there was less than 
twenty round of cannon ammunition 
to the gun available at that time, for 
in defence of Charleston. 

Secessionville, which was in fact the 
key of our defences, mounted an 8-inch 
columbiad, two twenty-four pounders 
and two eighteen pounders, and com- 
manded a narrow “saddle” of made 
land, that was flanked »by breastworks 
masked by Cheveaux-de-frise and vege- 
tation. For several days the federals 
continued to strengthen their position 
and to land material, sending out picket 
lines backed by ample reserves. 

On June 4th one of these parties was 
surprised and a score of men were 
captured and sent to Charleston, where. 


Castle Pinckney had been converted 
into a place of detention. About a 
week later General Stevens swept to 
the south and west of our works and 
nearly reached the railroad line at 
Pocotaligo. Had the force sent been 
larger and prepared to make a perma- 
nent stay, both Savannah and Charles- 
ton would have been taken in reverse 
and a decisive battle could not have 
been avoided. 

About the middle of June Benham 
found that he was not in a position to 
maintain his camps where they stood, 
if Pemberton was to be permitted to 
strengthen and complete his works at 
Secessionville, for while the federal fire 
often silenced the guns, the southern 
artillerymen very quietly retired to 
their bomb proofs when the fire was 
too heavy, and returned to their guns 
as soon as the artillery fire slackened. 
“On the night of June 15th Colonel 
T. G.Lamar of the First South Carolina 
Artillery (subsequently known as the 
Second) reported to General Nathan 
G. Evans that he was convinced that 
an immediate attack on his position 
would be delivered within a few hours, 
but no action was taken until a courier 
at 2 a.m. advised him that the pickets 
were already being driven in, when 
reinforcements were sent in time to 
repulse the second assault. 

The works at Secessionville forming 
the left flank of the James Island forts, 
was approachable only by a narrow 
neck of dry land commanded by an 
eight-inch Columbiad charged with 
grape shot, and three lighter guns. 
With the usual disregard of tactical 
prudence, only too common in the 
earlier years of the war, General Ben- 
ham not only determined on a direct 
assault, against the strong objections 
of Generals Steven, and Wright, but 
refused to consider their propositions 
to concentrate a heavy artillery fire 
on the fort and flanking works, and 
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order a charge when the garrison was 
demolished or partially withdrawn. 
As it was, Brigadier-General Steven's 
brigade, about three thousand strong, 
advanced at 3.30 a.m. from its outer 
picket line, headed by a forlorn hope 
of Companies C. and H. of the Eighth 
Michigan and followed by artillery 
and cavalry. Soswiftly and quietly was 
the advance made that a large number 
of our pickets were captured, and only 
a few scattering shots told that a formi- 
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carnage, several parties of federals 
mounted the parapets and fought at 
pistol range with its defenders, but 
they were not quickly supported and 
in half an hour the main attacks had 
been delivered and repulsed. Jn this 
brief but desperate conflict Lamar and 
his associates reported a loss of 204 
killed, wounded and missing, out of 
about 2000 engaged. 

General Stevens led into the fight 
about 3000 men, and General Wright 
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dable column was within rifle shot of 
the fort. 

Colonel Lamar had for several nights 
kept a detachment at each gun and 
pointed the columbiad at the very 
centre of the approach sighting the 
gun himself. The morning mists were 
broken by a line of battle which, as the 
huge gun roared, broke into two frag- 
ments reft for an instant by a lane of 
dead and wounded men and quickly 
reunited by another line of bayonets 
which in turn was rent by the terrible 
fire of the fort. Inspite of the awful 


with detached commands, about as 
many more; say 7000 in all, and both 
reported a total loss of 683 killed, 
wounded and missing. 

The citizens of Charleston who vis- 
ited the battleground next day report- 
ed the narrow approach as almost lit- 
erally covered with dead federals, and 
Evans reported that 168 corpses were 
actually counted in front of the Tower 
Fort. 

On June 19th General Benham was 
placed under arrest, and ordered North 
to await the inquiry of a court martial, 
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ASSAULT ON THE TOWER FORT 


and before the first of July General 
Wright, then commanding the federal 
forces, withdrew them to Hilton Head 
and Edisto Island, and with this action 
terminated the summer campaign of 
1862 against Charleston. 

Even this brilliant repulse did not 
reconcile many citizens to the military 
sway of Pemberton, who, having got 
rid of Ripley, was now bitterly opposed 
by the friends of the latter general. 
Only four days before the Secessionville 
affair, several prominent citizens had 
met together and were about to prepare 
a petition asking for his removal. Mr. 
Porcher Miles was present and strongly 
remonstrated. 

“You cannot do that, gentlemen” 
he said to us, “ and expect the govern- 
ment to act upon it. What charges can 
you make against General Pemberton 
which will justify his removal.” 

“Well,” broke in one, “he is preparing 
all the time for a defeat and possibly a 


complete abandonment and destruction 
of Charleston. 

“Yes,” exclaimed anothet captain, 
“yet he ties our hands with his infernal 
martial law, and talks about military 
duty, and the necessity of subordina- 
ting everything else to the military 
power, which of course,means General 
Pemberton.” 

“He isn't one of our people, any-. 
way,” I recall one sharp-eyed lieuten- 
ant saying, “and I don’t feel just right 
with any northern born man in su- 
preme control. Ripley was bad 
enough when whiskey brought out his 
worst points, but under Beauregard or 
Lee one felt at least that a southern 
man was at the head of affairs. Pem- 
berton is probably all right, but I want 
a man who was born in Dixie, and 
who will fight until the last cartridge 
is spent, and the last gun is silenced.” 

‘In other words,’’ said Miles, ‘‘Pem- 
berton has not our confidence, and 
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therefore we want him -transferred to 
some other command where he will be 
persona grata, as the diplomats say. 

“Well, that perhaps may be done 
through judicious correspondence but 
not in the way you propose.”’ 

All present agreed to try the plan 
proposed by Miles, who on June 12, 
1862, wrote to General Lee as follows: 
General R. E. Lee, 

Dear Sir:---It is with extreme re- 
luctance that I address you this letter, 
but I think it my duty to say whatI 
am about to communicate. General 
Pemberton does not possess the confi- 
dence of his officers, his troops, or his 
people of Charleston. Whether justly 
or unjustly, rely upon the fact that it 
is so. I speak with positive certainty. 


It is useless to inquire into all the rea- 
sons for this unfortunate condition of 
sentiment in both soldiers and people. 
Such is the deplorable fact.” 


Yesterday I found some of our best 
and most influential citizens were ac- 
tually about to get up a petition ask- 
ing for his removal. I remonstrated 
with them against such a proceeding, 
urging that the government could not 
condemn (for that would be the effect) 
an officer of high rank and approved 
reputation, on the score of his extreme 
unpopularity; but I have very deliber- 
ately come to the conclusion that it 
would be far better to remove General 
Pemberton honorably and without any 
intimation of dissatisfaction, from this 
department to some other sphere of 
duty. I have been urged by many of 
my most esteemed and prominent fel- 
low-citizens to bring this grave matter 
to your notice in an unofficial and con- 
fidential manner. I believe that al- 
most anyone whom you could select 
would be better for us than General 
Pemberton; not that I pretend to judge 
of his qualifications, but were these of 
the very highest quality (which I fear 
they are not) still his usefulness would 
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be utterly destroyed by the entire 


want of confidence felt in him,I repeat, 
by officers, men and people.“ .. . 

This letter was referréd by General 
Lee to President Davis, June 25th, 
with the following remarks: “I hardly 
see how the removal of Pemberton can 
be avoided. Magruder is the best per- 
son that is available to relieve him. 
Pemberton might go to Bragg, or re- 
lieve Leadbetter.” 

President Davis endorsed it briefly: 
“Secretary of War for attention.” 

J. D. 

He had already on June 12th written 
to Governor Pickens, suggesting that 
Beauregard might be willing to resume 
the command of the South Carolina 
and Georgia districts. 

Adjutant and Inspector General S. 
Cooper, also a man of Northern birth, 
and as such, at times strongly criticis- 
ed by the Richmond Examiner, at this 
time visited Charleston, and later re- 
paired to the seat of government at 
Columbia, where he conferred with 
Governor Pickens and others. In a let- 
ter dated June 21, 1862, he states his 
perfect satisfaction with the arrange- 
ments and policy of General Pember- 
ton, but continues: “I have been made 
fully acquainted with his Excellency’s 
views in reference to the change and 
the arguments he has presented in sus- 
taining them; the chief of which is 
the want of confidence by the author- 
ities and the people generally in the 
ability and capacity of the present in- 
cumbent. These, in my judgment, 
are sufficient of themselves to impair 
his usefulness, and I think it would not 
be doing justice to that officer to retain 
him in his present position against 
such a weight of opposition.” 

A very significant letter to General 
Cooper from Judge Jas. B. Campbell, 
datea June 22nd, says of the state of 
martial law, proclaimed at General 
Pemberton’s instance: “The assump- 
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tion by the military power of the Ad- 
ministration of matters, having nothing 
to do with, and not interfering with or 
influencing tilitary operations, is as- 
suming an ummnecessary and unwise 
burden. The old laws and tribunals 
have been suspended at one brush in 
Charleston. New ones are to be sup- 
plied, or there are to be none, save the 
fiat justitia of the general command- 
ing or his provost.” . 

This letter concludes with a strong 
intimation “that the transfer of 
Charleston to exclusive military con- 
trol, was a mere move in State party 
politics, and to aid in the continuance 
in power of men in the State whom 
Charleston had declared against with 
great unanimity. It was very evident 
that there were at this time jealousies, 
cabals and dissensions, military, per- 
sonal and political, which threatened 
the gravest results. 

On August 16, President Davis wrote 
Governor Pickens, that it was impos- 
sible to replace General Pemberton 
with an equally able man, and on the 
19th martial law was withdrawn from 
all of South Carolina except the isl- 
ands adjacent to the city of Charles- 
ton, in military camps outside the 
city limits and a distance of one mile 
around them. 


On August 29 an order issued at 
Richmond curtly declared “General 
G. T. Beauregard, C. S. Army, is as- 
signed to the command of the Depart- 
ment of South Carolina and Georgia.” 

General Pemberton protested feel- 
ingly against being “reduced to a sub- 
ordinate position in this command,“ 
and requested to be transferred to 
some other field of action. On Sep- 
tember 17th, a second order from 
Richmond directed that ‘Major-Gen- 
eral J. C. Pemberton, on being relieved 
in command of the Department of 
South Carolina and Georgia by General 
Beauregard will repair forthwith to the 
city and report for further orders. 

On September 23, General Beaure- 
gard requested General Pemberton to 
furnish him with an estimate of the 
minimum force required to defend the 
Department of South Carolina and 
Georgia,including the cities of Charles- 
ton and Havanna. He replied, estim- 
ating the required force at 36,000 in- 
fantry, 4,250 heavy artillery, 4,500 
cavalry and twenty light batteries. 
This estimate was approved by General 
Beauregard, and General Pemberton 
went to Richmond, and thence was 
transferred to the West, and eventual- 
ly held beleaguered Vicksburg against 
Grant and Sherman, until starvation 
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and lack of ammunition forced him to 
surrender. 
BY WAGER OF BATTLE 

Two days previous to his final de- 
parture September 22, 1862, the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent to General 
Pemberton: “Col. Calhoun’s death ina 
duel being announced in the papers, I 
desire to call your attention to the 25th 
and 26th Articles of War, and to re- 
quest an immediate execution of 
them.” : 

C. W. Randolph, 
Secretary of War. 

As has before been intimated, there 
had been for some months a feeling of 
unrest among the officers and men of 
the 1st South Carolina Heavy Artillery 
being one of the only two regular regi- 
ments raised by the Confederate States 
and commanded by Colonel W. R. 
Calhoun, whose antecedents and per- 
sonal courage and energy had made 
him a prominent figure in the early 
days of the secessioniat movement. 

Colonel Calhoun was the son of John 
Ewing Colhoun and grandson of that 
senior John Ewing Colhoun, who was 
second cousin, and became the father- 
in-law of that great and talented John 
C. Calhoun, who was the first of his 
family to abandon the ancient spelling 
of his family name, undoubtedly the 
patronymic of that stern old Scottish 
race “The Colquhouns.” While his 
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father and grandfather refused to fol- 
low the example of their illustrious re- 
lative, Ransom Calhoun adopted the 
name as well as the tenets of "the 
Great Nullifier.” He entered West 
Point in 1846, graduated in 1851, and 
was breveted to a lieutenantcy in the 
First U. S. Dragoons. 

In 1851, ten years before the seces- 
sion of South Carolina, the nullifica- 
tion troubles were at their height, 
and Ransom Calhoun manfully resign- 
ed his commission and was placed'in 
charge of the state ordnance at 
Charleston. After the nullification 
troubles ended, Calhoun became sec- 
retary of the delegation under John 
W. Mason at Paris. Here he is said to 
have fought a duel with a New York 
gentleman, over a political or sectional 
dispute, which duel, however, ended 
without serious results. 

Early in 1861 he raised a company 
which became the nucleus of a battal- 
ion, and later of the first, and with 
only one other exception the only 
regiment of regular troops ever or- 
ganized by the Confederate States of 
America. 

Of this regiment, Calhoun was Col- 
onel, and Alfred Rhett, Major, and to 
it was confided the defence of Fort 
Sumter after its bombardment and 
surrender. Colone] Calhoun taking one 
of his companious, armed it as a light 
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battery, and went with it to Virginia, 
where he remained during the year 
1861. On his return, as we have else- 
where recorded, General Ripley, then 
incommand of the Charleston de- 
fenses, assigned him to duties which 
practically isolated him from his com- 
mand, and left its real leadership to 
Major Rhett. 

Then followed an ill-feeling which 
permeated the whole command to such 
an extent that there were grave doubts 
as to the safety of allowing the regiment 
to keep possession of so important a 


attempting to persuade others” was 
shot to death on Sullivan's Island in the 
presence of the troops defending the 
harbor and in view of the blockading 
fleet. Burgess had been a sailor on the 
regular packet line between New York 
and Charleston, was a native of Rond- 
out, N. Y., where his parents resided, 
and was only 21 years old at the time 
of his execution. 


A DUEL IN HIGH LIFE 


Eight days later on the evening of 
Friday, September 5th, 1862, it was 


A SKIRMISH ON JAMES ISLAND 


work as Fort Sumter. Five men it is 
alleged, deserted at one time, taking 
a boat and reaching the federal block- 
ing fleet in safety, and it was currently 
reported and believed that several 
heavy guns were found spiked, and for 
the time being absolutely useless. 
Colonel Calhoun resented the impu- 
tations agains his regiment, as did 
Major Rhett, but on Thursday, August 
28th, Corporal George H. Burgess of 
Company E. 1st South Carolina Ar- 
tillery, having been declared guilty 
of “an intention to desert and of 


known to a few gentlemen that Colonel 
W. Ransom Calhoun lay dying or dead 
at the residence of Mitchell King, an 
honored and venerable citizen of Char- 
leston, but the exact grounds of chal- 
lenge, and the place at which a long 
series of heart burnings and jealousies 
culminated were never given in full to 
the: Charleston public. Suffice it to 
say that just before sunset, in a beau- 
tiful and secluded spot near the city of 
Charleston, Colonel Calhoun and Major 
Rhett, accompanied by their seconds 
and surgeons, General James Simons, 
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Colonel C. M. Dantzler, and Drs. I. R. 
Furman, W. T. Wragg and J. D. Burns, 
took position at pistol range, where 
graceful palmettos, and hollies and 
live oaks, bearded with mosses, shut 
out the rays of the decliuing sun and 
gave the duellists a perfect light for 
their deadly purpose. 

Every arrangement was made with 
most punctilious courtesy and military 
precision, and it was evident that all 
attempts ro reconcile the former com- 
rades in arms, were utterly futile. At 
the fatal signal and almost immediate- 
ly after the reports of the levelled 
pistols, Col. Calhoun staggered and 
fell into the arms of his seconds, and 
at the first examination it was evident 
that the Colonel of the First South 
Carolina Artillery would never more 
command his regiment or lead his guns 
into action. He was at once conveyed 
to the King mansion, where he breath- 
ed his last, 

Owing partially to the military nec- 
essities of the period, but also largely 
to that nice delicacy which forebore to 
needlessly add to the sorrows of living 


relatives, and the sensibilities of the. 


gentlemen unfortunately compromised 
by this fatal result, little was said in 
the public press of the duel uutil after 
the remains of the gallant Calhoun 
had been interred at Hamburg, S. C., 
and the coroner's inquest had finally 
made public its verdict, which was 
not given to the press until September 
19th, nearly two weeks later. 

This verdict stated in effect that 
“He came to his death by a ball from 
a pistol, or some similar weapon, and 
that said wound was inflicted by 
Major Alfred Rhett, who as principal 
with Gen. James Simons, Col. C. M. 
Dantzler and Drs. I. R. Furman, W. 
T. Wragg, and J. D. Burns as accessor- 
ies, were held for the action of the 
civil courts. As martial law was in 

_ force at the time, no action was taken, 


and no serious attempt was made to 
carry into effect, the suggestive orders 
of the Confederate Secretary of War. 
Like Macauley's priest of Aricia, 
who presided at the shrine of Diana 
in the days of the battle of Lake Reg- 
illus and reigned over. 
—‘“That grove in whose dark shadow 
The grim priest doth remain, 
The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain.” — 
Major Rhett’s fatal aim removed all 
that stood between him and the colon- 
elcy of the First Heavy Artillery to 
which he was shortly afterwards pro- 
moted. That he was chosen so with 
the approval of Generals Beauregard 
and Ripley is certain, and that he was 
a most capable and efficient officer, is 
written in the annals of that long 
siege and merciless bombardment, in 
which the indubitable skill and science 
of two great military engineers, Gen- 
erals Gilmore and Beauregard, and the 
naval leaders DuPont, Porter, Hars- 
tein, Lee and many other brave men, 
were taxed to their fullest powers. 
Lee had begun the concentration of our 
forces and defences which Pemberton 
had held and strengthened, albeit in 
hopeless appreciation of the crushing 
irrisistible onset of the northern mon- 
itors and iromclads, constructed for 
the speedy reduction and conquest of 
devoted Charleston. 
+ Beauregard now succeeded him, the 
real victor of Bull Run and of,Shilon, 
fearless, determined and resourceful, 
the master of even the reckless but 
capable Ripley who willingly obeyed 
a commander whose genius he could not 
but acknowledge. Beauregard had no 
fears of the result, if he could have time 
for preparation, but rumors came thick 
and fast and numerous; rumors of 
armies, expeditions and worse than 
all, that impregnable fleet, whose like 
no man had ever seen. Would time for 
prearation be vouchsafed him? 


(To be Continued) 

















THE REJUVENATION OF THE TENTH MAN 


By Freeman Furbush 


a 





T was simply disgraceful, 
Gipsy. Now hold up 
your right hand and 
swear you won't ever do 
such an audacious thing 
as that again.” 

“Indeed, I'll do nothing 
of the sort,” was the reply 
that came from a pair of pouting lips. 
“I wonder if you in the least realize, 
Eleanor Clayton, that that man who 
just passed us has been here the whole 
of twenty-four hours and has’nt as yet 
condescended to meet a single person. 
By what right, I should like to know, 
has he to do that?” and the situation 
was emphasized by an imperious stamp 
of the foot and the squaring of two 
small shoulders in a haughty though 
somewhat mock attitude. 

“None at all, Gyp, I confess, but 
that does'nt excuse a girl from staring 
an Englishman squarely in the face as 
you did a moment ago.” 

“Yes, I know,” and a most fetching 
little countenance screwed itself up 
coquettishly, “but don’t you see he 
looks—well, he looks as if he were an 
awfully nice fellow, and really now, 
is it an unpardonable crime way up 
here in the mountains to wish we knew 
the tenth man at a hotel where there 
are only nine others?” 

“You seem to forget, Miss Insatiable, 
that all those other nine men are 
individually and collectively your most 
obedient servants.” 

“I forget nothing, Miss Propriety. I 
merely desire to state that it’s the tenth 
man I wish to know.” 

“Your entire knowledge of whom 
begins and ends with his name on the 
register, ‘Lanston King, London’.” 











“Precisely. Is there any other re- 
mark you wish to make?” 

“N-n-no, I think not, except that as 
a summer girl, Gyp, you're hopelessly 
incorrigible. Let’s go back to the 
hotel.” 


In a little artificial grotto by the lake 
at a comfortable distance from that 
disturbingly cosmopolitan atmosphere 
of a resort piazza which he so dis- 
liked, sat the tenth man. On the west- 
ern sky-line, broken as it was by the 
uplifting of the Franconia Range, the 
September sunset was Going its best to 
produce an exquisite Turner effect and 
although it was succeeding admirably, 
yet it failed to find an appreciative 
spectator in Lanston King. Not that 
he was generally unresponsive to such 
things, only this particular moment he 
was thinking of something. He was 
thinking chiefly of the dispatches he 
had received a few weeks ago from the 
Royal Illustrated Magazine ordering 
him in his capacity as their special cor- 
respondent at the seatof war in Cuba 
to this “ American Switzerland” as he 
had heard it termed. They had 
been pretty much of a blow to him— 
these orders. He had to confess that™ 
to himself. They were the proof posi- 
tive evidence, had one known all that 
there was to know in the case, that his 
stock was depreciating at the home 
office. Else why had he been recalled 
from the front in favor of that new 
man, Jameson, who had been sent out, 
and been himself switched off up into 
“the States”? Andon such an obvious- 
ly trumped-up assignment 00, con- 
ceived, as he was tempted to believe, 
merely to treat him gently in his: 
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decline. No, it did'nt look right at all. 
What honor was there, or could there 
possibly be, in writingup an articleon 
such an indifferent subject as “The 
Resort-Life in the American Alps,” 
after having done war correspondence? 

And yet, when he reflected a moment 
he could understand it all. To use an 
athletic term, he had “gone stale” — 
that was the wholetrouble. Here with 
a great magazine at his back, and with 
practically unlimited credentials as its 
representative he had had every op- 
portunity in the world to distinguish 
himself and—well, he had’nt done it, 
that was all. A brilliant series of let- 
ters picturing all that intense thrill 
and significance of actual warfare, was 
what had been expected of him and he 
had failed to meet the expectation, 
and failed most miserably. No—it 
could'nt be put quite as strong as that, 
for it was’nt so. He had’nt failed 
miserably; no one could ever accuse 
him of that. He was even conscious 
that he had written fairly well, and he 
knew, moreover, for a fact that all 
England had read his stuff with 
moderate approbation. But that was 
not where he reproached himself. It 
was in not having done better than his 
best that the sin lay. His best in the 
past, he was modestly aware, had 
always been not half-bad—his work 
for instance up in the Hill country of 
India when the Gurkhas became a bit 
unmanageable—and he knew this be- 
cause the world had been very kind 
in expressing its estimation of him. 
Only a man’s best of yesterday ought 
not to be his best of to-day. That was 
the real reason. Previous to his de- 
parture from England he had been, in 
his line, in the position of a close 
second with another man, and matters 
had narrowed down to so fine a point 
that when he got the Cuban assignment 
it was nothing more nor less than the 
chance of a lifetime to rise from the 


close second to the absolute first. 
Only he had'nt fully realized the pace 
that had been set. At the critical 
moment he had failed to make the 
extra exertion of which he knew him- 
self capable, and in consequence was 
laid aside that the other man might 
be given the same chance. And the 
worst of it all was, the new man had 
struck the pace. 

When it came to the question why 
he had'nt realized just how fierce the 
struggle had been, Lanston King found 
an answer awaiting him. He knew 
himself too well not to be able to 
explain that now. It was all because, 
despite his only eight and twenty 
years, he had been growing old faster 
than a man ought to. He had been 
puzzling his head over a good many 
things that ought properlyto come 
only with the “sere and yellow” of life, 
and he knew it. He had read much 
and traveled more—of course—and 
he had drained to its dregs the cup 
of profitlessdreaming. Very naturally 
then that mental unrest and that legar- 
thic inaction which follows all indul- 
gences of one’s idealistic nature as 
surely as dawn follows darkness, had 
come upon him. What more was 
there to be said? Nothing, absolutely 
nothing, except that herein lay the 
reason why the spirit of youth had left 
him and with it the freshness, the dash 
and the achieving possibilities that 
the magazine had found lacking in his 
recent work. 

When he reached this stage in his 
self-scrutiny Lanston King found him- 
self carried back most unexpectedly 
over a lapse of years to a time when 
two true eyes and a rollicking laugh 
seemed all that there was in the world 
to him. Yes, he knew very well that 
that was in the day of his youth, and 
he knew also that there had been 
enough of the boy in him then. Only 
why hadn't he been able to keep it 
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through the years? Why must he 
needs have grown old so fast? Surely if 
she had always been to him what she 
was then this would’nt have happened ; 
but alas, with him at least spring 
seemed to have vanished with the rose. 
She had gone out of his life, oh, sucha 
painfully long time ago, and where, or 
who she was today, he could’nt even 
have told you. 

It was this thought of her that now 
brought him with a sudden awakening 
to himself. For it occurred to him of 
whom that person he had seen once or 
twice at the hotel---in fact only an 
hour ago on his way to the grotto---re- 
minded him. It was of her---surely of 
no other, for there could be no other. 
His work had been claiming him too 
engrossingly for such affairs. He 
wondered now that he hadn’t thought 
of the resemblance before. Those 
hazel eyes, that frank arch manner, 
that absorbed way in which she looked 
at you,---why yes, to be sure, she had 
them all---that girl up at the hotel. He 
would go back at once and dress for 
dinner. Perhaps he might see her 
again. ‘“ButI must’nt meet her,” he 
muttered half aloud to himself, “it 
wouldn't do, no, it wouldn’t do at all. 
It would spoil the delusion.” And as 
he walked along he picked up a stone 
to skip across the lake, a bit of youth- 
fulness that surprised him greatly. 


“There he is now, Eleanor, over in 
the hall. Don’t turn round, he’s look- 
ing this way. Really, I believe his 
lordship is returning my stare. How 
dreadful. Let’s go out on the piazza.” 

“I wonder if he dances, Gyp.” 

“Why yes, of course he must, and 
divinely too, I'll bet.” 

“He looks too profound.” 

“They're just the jolly kind. Wait 
till I'm introduced. Wish I knewa 
way to start the thing.” 

“Gypsy, stop!” 
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“Not immediately, my dear. Oh, 
there’s Ted. Excuse me just a mo- 
ment, please. I want to speak to 
him.” 


“You don’t dance then, Mr. King?” 

“Not very much, nor very well, I 
fear,” was the reply in that delight- 
fully broad English accent. “I used 
to a great deal, years ago.” 

“So old as all that?” 

“Quite. Shame, isn’t it?” 

‘I’m sure the girls will think so. 
We're not over-stocked with men.” 

“So I should imagine.” 

“Why not give ita try? I should be 
very glad to introduce you round. I 
might begin with my cousin over 
there, Miss Moorlarth. She's capital 
sport and would make it easy for you. 
What do you say?” 

“No---no, don’t persuade me, Mr. 
Thornton. You're very kind but,-- 
well, you see, I'm such a terrible her- 
mit. Fascinating to watch though, 
isn’t it? I really think I should suc- 
cumb if I were to stay here long 
enough.” 

“Making a round of the mountains?” 

“Yes, a short one. And that re- 
minds me I must go and do a bit of 
writing. Won't you join me later in 
the smoking room?” 

“I shall be glad to.” 


The next afternoon a canoe moved 
gracefully out across the little moun- 
tain lake. It’s bright coloring formed 
an effective bit of high-light against 
the more sober green tone of the wood- 
ed shores. ; 

“Another twenty-four hours gone! 
Eleanor, I don’t think I like English- 
men,” and a dimpled chin rested in 
two hands, and two elbows rested on 
the paddle that was laid across her 
knees. 

“Since when?” 

“Since his lordship so graciously re- 
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fused Ted's hundredth invitation to do 
something or go somewhere. He’s 
just a hateful, gloomy creature. I 
wonder if he’s in love,” and a paddle 
went viciously into the water. 

“More than likely, Gyp. At any rate, 
he doesn’t seem to be interested in the 
things of this world.” 

“But he is, that’s the trouble. Ted 
told me this morning that after they 
had smoked nearly a dozen cigars to- 
gether late last night, his lordship final- 
ly forgot his frigidity sufficiently to 
say a word or two about himself.” 

“Namely?” 

“Namely nothing. That wretch of a 
Ted wouldn't satisfy my curiosity one 
wee little bit. Said something about 
his being an author and artist combin- 
ed, and was writing fairy tales, based 
on the legends of these mountains. 
Hum---as if I believed that.” 

“Still, Gyp, that would account for 
those sketches we saw him making 
down in the Notch this morning.” 

“But it does’nt account, I’llhave you 
understand, for his not being a gentle- 
man, and his watching me all day as if 
I were acircus on parade. I'm mad-- 
mad---mad! I tell you---so there.” 

“Undoubtedly. In the meantime 
your friend Mr. Lanston King seems 
very well contented to do without the 
honor of your acquaintance. Shall we 
go in?” 


It was true that for some reason or 
other the tenth man had been most 
unsocial in his conduct. Seemingly 
not from any quarter was he to be ap- 
proached, though several decidedly op- 
portune situations had not been lack- 
ing. Atthis reserve perhaps no one 
marveled more than the man himself, 
for he was distinctly aware that he 
was in the midst of a most agreeable 
environment, and to become a part of 
the same would require only a very 
slight effort. But he hated the idea of 


rubbing shoulders again with that 
from which he had so long lived apart. 
If he allowed himself to lapse again 
into those concerns of the flesh some- 
thing might happen that would break 
badly into his work, or tend to draw 
him away from the things he had 
meant to accomplish. And yet, it was 
wonderful how like his old self it made 
him feel to watch that girl whom he 
had heard spoken of around the hotel 
as Gypsy Moorlarth. He had supposed 
all that thrill had left him forever, 
while here it was disturbing him 
again every time she crossed his path. 
Why not allow himself to meet her? 
There surely could be no great harm 
in that. He felt so certain that he 
could start right in and talk as if he 
had known her all his life,---you see 
she was so like the one he had known 
before. He was positive too, that be- 
neath her playfulness there was that 
same touch of strength and serious- 
ness as the other one had had, but 
which both apparently chose to, well, 
---reserve for the man who would un- 
derstand--perhaps. It was ever the 
way of women. So why not chance 
the meeting? Yes, he would the next 
time a possible situation presented it- 
self. But that time never material- 
ized, for the following day acablegram 
came. 


“Gypsy--oh Gyp! Come here a mo- 
ment.” 

“Being a gentleman, Mr. Thornton, 
you will please stop yelling and do 
the coming yourself.” 

“Pardon me, Your Highness, but a 
piece of news excited me so that I 
quite forgot my manners. May I now 
speak?” 

“You may?” 

“His lordship leaves on the 3.20. 
Something sudden. I just saw his 
luggage going out.” 

‘““Wh-a-a-t!” almost screamed Her 
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Highness, and then quickly changing 
her manner, she shrugged her should- 
ers and added indifferently, “I don’t 
care in the least.” 

“But you do, Gyp.” 

“I don’t, I tell you. I’m mad with 
him. I don’t want to know anything 
about him. Wouldn’t meet him for 
the world,” and then she asked irrel- 
evantly, ‘What time is it?” 

“Five minutes past three. I’m go- 
ing down to the depot now with the 
“gang.” Coming?” 

“No,most decidedly not! The idea!” 

“But, Gyp,---oh I say--you don't 
really mean it.” 

“But Ido,” very emphatically. 

“Hadn't you better guess again.” 

“No,” positively. 

“Please do.” 

“T shan’t,” merely assertively. 

“All right, you'll regret it.” 

‘I won't,” just ordinarily. 

“But you will.” 

“Perhaps so,” doubtfully. 

“Then you'd better come. 

“N-n-no,” hesitatingly. 

“Excuse me, Gyp, I didn’t hear what 
you said.” - 

For an answer she shyly took her 
cousin’s arm and allowed herself to be 
lead down the long board walk to the 
station. Then she joined a group of 
girls over by the luggage truck. 


“Ah, Thornton, I was looking for 
you to say good-bye.” 

“Not going for good, are you?” 

“It looks like it.” 

“Sudden?” 


“Yes, a cable just tells me I must | 


be in London by the 25th, sol shall 
have to sail to-morrow on the Kaiser 
‘Wilhelm.” 

“Can you make it?” 

“Yes indeed; or at least I ought to 
if I'm any sortof a correspondent; 
close connections are about the only 
things we fellows are good on. Well, 


here’s my train, so good-bye. You've 
been very kind tome, Thornton. my 
thanks. When you come over next 
time you'll hunt me up, won't you--- 
remember---good-bye.” 

“Er-ar-King--I want you to know 
my cousin. She is over there with the 
girls. May I bring her over?” 

“I---I should be most---er-er, would 
it really be worth while, old man? 
There's only a moment or two. So 
unsatisfactory, you know.” 

“Yes, but I want you to meet her. 
It'll only take a second.” 

The tenth man,before he quite real- 
ized it, had acquiesced, but fate, a bit 
adverse at such times, had decreed 
that at just that moment the engin- 
eer should open his throttle. So the 
train pulled out for the “Junction” 
with Lanston King on the rear plat- 
form, smiling and bowing to two rap- 
idly retreating figures that had just 
missed him. Fifteen seconds--yes, 
fully that--he must have _ looked 
squarely into those hazel eyes without - 
flinching, which was very awkward, 
of course, but very well worth the re- 
membering both for she who possesed 
the eyes and for himself. 


Three months later Lanston King 
was walking down Piccadilly swinging 
his stick with perilous disregard for 
passers-bye and smiling with that sort 
of rare satisfaction that denotes much. 
He had just come from the home office 
and matters had developed there that 
vitally concerned him. And yet, as 
he walked, he asked himself what, 
after all, had happened. Nothing, 
absolutely nothing, except the few 
words that the “old man” at the close 
of a short interview had said to him. 

“King, I wish to congratulate you 
on the way you handled that “Resort” 
article. It’s taking immensely. I 
shall want you to sail shortly to get up 
several similar ones this winter on 
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Florida and southern California. Good- 
morning.” 

At precisely the same moment that 
King left the private office, someone 
on the other side of the Atlantic was 
tearing off the wrapper of a magazine 
that had just been handed to her. 

It was a marked copy of the Royal 
Illustrated, sent by her cousin, Ted. 

An hour later Gypsy Moorlarth was 
alone in the library seated before an 
open fire that was picturing all sorts of 
things to her. She was thinking of 
what a strange affair it all had been, 
this never meeting a man, and yet 
having him know you so well—else 
how could he have written as he did? 
And her mind reverted to the story 
she had finished a moment ago. 

It was supposed to be an illustrated 
descriptive article on the White Moun- 
tains written for the enlightenment of 
the English public, but it had been so 
cleverly handled that it read like a 
story. Of course she had recognized 
it at once. 

But the strangest part of it was that 
ih the most subtle and indirect manner 
possible he had used her as his 
heroine. In the role of a charming 
summer girl she was made to give life 
and color to an otherwise purely des- 
criptive theme. The number of times 
she figured in ideal scenes and clever 
dialogues was simply delightful. It was 
in the drawings, however, that she saw 
herself most faithfully reproduced. In 
one picture they were driving together 
over one of those superb woodland 
roads looking for all the world as if life 
were merely a dream to them, while 
on the next page they were in a canoe 
and with that unspeakable moon mak- 
ing all things enchanting, he was 
paddling her across the silver-lit water. 
She noticed in the drawings that his 
likeness was always a bit altered, 
while hers was absolute to the finest 
feature. How well he must have re- 


membered her. And how well he had 
understood her, and how easily he had 
seen through and beyond that surface- 
self into that real self which she was 
so little in the habit of showing, She 
knew this because in the story he had 
made her do and say a great many 
jolly things but he had been just as 
careful in always making the reader 
understand that the nearest thing in 
the world to a smile is a tear, and to 
show this he had displayed touches of 
the deep in her to give strength to the 
character. And everyone of these 
touches, strange to say, reflected that 
which she knew to be the best within 
her. Only no man before had ever 
cared or been able to understand her. 
He alone had taken her seriously and 
she liked him forit. Allof which made 
Gypsy Moorlarth deeply aware, as she 
laid the magazine down and moved 
away from the fire, that something un- 
deniably worth thinking about had 
come into her life. 


In Florida all things are possible. 
At least Lanston King thought so when 
he registered at the Alcazar and saw 
directly above his own name that of 
Gypsy Moorlarth, New York. It was 
of course something of a shock but a 
very delightful one, for he had changed 
vastly since the preceding summer. 
He could think of nothing now for 
which he wished more than to know 
this girl. He had in his mind a gener- 
ous recognition he wished to make if 
ever again he should see and perchance 
meet her, only he had never believed 
that the opportunity would be so speed- 
ily forthcoming. It was the sort of a 
recognition that a man is sometimes 
called upon to make to a woman, but 
those who are manly and frank enough 
to do it are few in number. Lanston 
King was not of this kind. He knew, 
if he knew anything in the world, that 
he had come most wonderfully back 
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to his former self during the past six 
months, and for the reason of it he 
could tell you nothing that would be 
intelligible in words. He knew him- 
self to be a fellow that was swayed 
mightily by little things of sentiment 
and little touches of truth but who was 
otherwise unmoved by those average 
worldly ‘considerations that engross 
men generally. Realizing this always 
he knew the very moment when the 
“old man” had virtually told him that 
his stuff was all right again, that the 
honor for this achievement belonged 
not so much to himself as to her who 
had flitted in and out of his life up 
there in the Franconia country, and to 
heralone. Such is the force that draws 
men back to their youth—so slight, so 
simple a cause, and yet of all things in 
this wide world, paradoxically, the 
most complex and past finding out. 

Yes, he would meet her now, but 
where? He was thinking what a fine 
thing it would be to tell her what she 
had done for him and tell her in the 
right way. He would probably meet 
her of course in the evening, and they 
would presently by some common 
prompting find themselves away from 
the crowd and listening to the music 
of the players as it came to them from 
among the palms and portieres. There 
were so many things he wanted to tell 
her at some such moment as this. 

In Florida all things are possible! 
No, Lanston King did’nt find it so. 
Here he was searching the Alcazar 
from Casino to courtyard and St. Augus- 
tine from its sea-wall to the plantation 
cabins on its outskirts, yet no Gypsy 
Moorlarth. An entire day had he de- 
voted to this purpose but to no end. 
When evening came he found himself 
moving restlessly around the guest- 
thronged rooms still in the hope of 
catching a glimpse of that little face 
whose eyes he knew would turn upon 
him in such amazement when she saw 


still at the hotel. 


him. “A fruitless errand” he at last 
had to confess to himself. He would 
go to the office and inquire if they were 
He should have 
thought of that before. It was possible 
her party might have gone ,though he 
doubted it. They had only just arrived. 

“Miss Moorlarth?” 

“Yes.” 

“She went out on the 11.05. Only 
in for over night. They are bound, I 
believe, for the Ormond.” 

“Ah, thank you very much. Er-by 
the way, could you tell me just what 
places a fellow ought to take in 
inthis Florida resort country?” 

“Well, that’s hard to say, Mr. King. 
The old timers who come down here, 
you know, all have their favorite spots 
and Florida is’nt Florida to them un- 
less they’re there.” 

“Still I dare say there’s a round that’s 
more or less in vogue with the average 
tourist, is'nt there?” 

“Yes, oh yes if that’s what you mean. 
From here you go down the east coast 
stiking Ormond first after St. Augus- 
tine. Then on to the Lake Worth 
hotels at Palm Beach, and finally at 
the extreme southern point of the 
peninsula to the new Royal Palm. 
Very few people go on to Key West, 
although some run across by steamer 
from Miami to Nassau.” 

“That itinerary, I believe, takes in all 
of the hotels in your systems, does'nt 
it?” 

“Yes, all of them; but to do Florida 
in good shape you really ought to go 
over to West Coast and see the Tampa 
Bay and the other places of the Plant 
System.” 

“Oh I dare say. You'd have us 
fellows ruined if possible, would’nt 
you? But just one thing more if I 
might trouble you. About what time 
does the Special get in herein the 
morning? I mean the one on,which I 
could go to the Ormond. 
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“She’s due at 11.05, but she doesn’t 
always make it. The rush is on now, 
you see.”’ 

“Yes, thanks. 
to-morrow.” 

Which he did, and which was of 
course, the very thing he should 
not have done at all, when you come 
to think of what the Royal Illustrated 
would expect of him descriptive of so 
important a resort as St. Augustine. 
But of this it is doubtful if he thought 
very much. 


I believe I'll take it 


“You will probably be here how 
long, Mr. King?”’ 

“About a week or so, I imagine.” 

“Not particular about a room?” 

“No, anything will do, short of cots 
in the parlor,---I rebel at that.” 

“We won't have to treat you that 
way this time. Eh-—“front,” room 
306.” 

An ideal spot, orange groves by the 
acres, a magnificent beach that seem- 
ed to stretch away into all eternity, a 
most delightful crowd of guests at the 
hotel, beautiful palmetto groves, foli- 
age in luxuriance, weather beyond re- 
proach---“‘a really capital spot” was 
King’s passing comment as he reached 
the Ormond. He imagined he felt in 


the atmosphere all that romance and’ 


youth in search of which the good 
Spanish chevalier, Ponce de Leon him- 
self had come to this land so many 
centuries ago. A fit environment, 
indeed, in which to meet her! That 
was onhisarrival. Six hours later he 
was asking the clerk what were the at- 
tractions of the place. Then with 
some hesitation he ventured another 
question : 

“Miss Moorlarth?” 

“Yes.” 

“She went south on the 12.45 this 
morning.” 

“The very train I came in on.” 

‘Yes, you must have just missed 


them, They wereonly here for aday. 
I believe I heard one of them say that 
they were going down to the Poinc- 
iana.” 

“Thanks—sorry to 
you.” 

“Not at all, Mr. King. Yes—those 
are nice cigars—the real thing, you 
know—good-night.” 


have troubled 


In Florida the average tourist is not 
fond of traveling. Lanston King was. 
He was happiest when the train was 
making its best schedule time south- 
ward. Other persons fidgeted about 
in their seats and complained a good 
deal of the dust that came in at the 
windows and buried one, but King 
considered them over particular about 
their clothes and their comfort. It 
didn’t trouble him any, only he failed 
to see the sense in so many confound- 
ed stops on the line. “Deadly slow 
train—bet he could walk as fast.” At 
evening they pulled in at the Poinci- 
ana. It looked all very gay,—so many 
lights, so much movement and color, 
such delightful music, and socorrectly 
and costly clothed a world of fashion. 
He would rush up to his room to 
dress, take a bite or two of dinner, 
and then stroll through all this sump- 
tuousness until he saw her. After 
that well—he was too happy to think. 

The clerk was as obliging as his pre- 
decessor. He was quite ready to an- 
swer a question that had been put to 
him with some considerable trepida- 
tion. Too ready by far, King thought. 

“The Moorlarth party?” 

“Yes,” 

“They left this noon for Miami.” 

“Can they go any further south?” 
It was a somewhat desperate voice 
that spoke the words. 

“Hardly. The line ends there.” 

“Thanks—you think I'll find them 
there then?” 


“Most certainly. I heard Miss Moor- 














larth herself say that they were going 
to winter at the Royal Palm.” 
“You're very kind—much obliged.” 


“Er—Porter—what’s the earliest I 
can get down to Miami?” 

“Not till 10.05 tomorrow evening, 
sir. Leave here at 8.” 

“The deuce you say. Not a train 
for twenty-four hours?” 

“Not a regular. There's a freight 
goes through here at 10 in the morn- 
ing, but you’d hardly want to travel 
on it, sir. Nobody does except the 
natives. Regular cattle affair. No ca- 
boose at all. You'd have to ride on 
top like a brakeman or underneath like 
a tramp, sir.” 

“Still you say that it gets there seven 
hours ahead of the regular?.” 

“Yes; Sit:” 

“T’ll take it. Smoke, don’t you? Not 
at all—that’s all right—you’re wel- 
come.” 


“Gyp, as sure as I’m alive it’s that 
Englishman, King. Just look at him 
up on top of that freight car. Whatin 
the world made him come down on 
that? Why, what's the matter, Gyp, 
seen a ghost?” 

“Don’t Ted, stop please.” She gave 
a little gasp and then steadied herself. 
“Are you sure?” 


we "Course! Well, —I’ll be——. He 
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must have been in a devilish big hurry 
to get here. I’m going to yell to him.” 

“Don’t you dare, Ted Thornton!” 

“Certainly. Oh, King! hello there, 
King! How are you? Coming down 
from up there?” 

“Not you, Thornton? By Jove! this 
is a surprise. Er—er—great—great 
country, this,” he stammered with 
evident embarassment. 

“Well, just a bit. Now careful, look 
out there, you'll slip. Put your foot in 
thatiron and pass your stuff to me. 
Steady, steady, now. Look out—the 
devil—I was afraid of it. Hurt your- 
self old man? Too bad—never mind— 
a little water will fix that all right— 
but the coat’s a goner. Now if you 
will kindly allow me to finish the in- 
troduction I started at the other end of 
the United States—I should like to pre- 
sent you to my cousin here, Miss 
Moorlarth—Mr. King. 

And that was the way they met. 


Three months later at a luncheon in 
New York, Miss Gypsy Moorlarth as she 
passed the olives to Miss Eleanor Clay- 
ton was heard to remark, that she 
thought on the whole she liked Eng- 
lishmen. To which Miss Clayton 
made the entirely irrelevant reply, 
“Gyp, you knowI simply cannot keep 
my eyes off of it. What a perfect 
dear of a setting. 
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A ROSE OF THE ROMAN ARENA 


By George Henry Galpin 


was the day of the great games in Rome. The 
| long, curving sides of the ampitheatre seemed 
like huge mosaics with the different colors of the 
rugs and robes thrown over them. Here a dull gray 
cloak was cast loosely over a jutting cornice, the ends 
dragging in the sand. There a rich crimson scarf threw 
into strong relief the fair white arm resting upon it. The 
colors and the shadows seemed to the observer to be blended 
into a great beautiful web, which appeared to undulate from 
time to time as the people moved forward or rose in their - 
seats to cheer the entrance of some patrician or renowned 
soldier. Just over the east gate a pure white scarf caught the eye as it floated 
out in strong contrast to its gayer neighbors. Plucking at the scarf with ner- 
vous fingers, that now and then clinched theinselves under the folds, was a 
young girl of perhaps twenty years of age. Her dress and manner told of 
patrician blood. ' Her position would have led one to think that it had been 
chosen out of a desire to see and enjoy to the fullest extent all that passed in 
the fatal ring below. A look at her eyes and the tense lines about her mouth 
would have quickly shown how utterly she abhorred it all. A reader of human 
nature might have'said that some vital issue was to come, and that she was 
there to share it. ‘The clanging of the great bronze gate beneath aroused her, 
and at the braying of the trumpets, which announced the coming of the Em- 
peror, she half turned as if to flee, but after a second’s hesitation she again 
faced toward the arena and remained standing, motionless. The train of the 
Emperor passed slowly in and around toward the imperial box. A pause, fol- 
lowed by a shout of “Long live the Emperor,” announced that the rabble had 
caught sight of him for whom the games waited, the young Emperor of Rome, 
and in a moment more he had stepped from beneath the shadow of the gate out 
into the sunlight. 

The carriage of the man commanded the homage of all, and yet there was 
a sensual and domineering look in his face which prevented his subjects from 
giving him their respect or trust. He ruled by cruelty and fear, and, like all 
despots, was most cordially hated in return: for it. A wreath fluttered down 
from a point just above the head of the young girl and struck the Emperor's 
shoulder. He turned and saw, not the donor of the wreath, but the fair vision 
of the girl—just out of reach—a vision of purity and grace which would have 
compelled respect from any other man. An eager, gloating look came into his 
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eyes, but it was met with a glance so 
fearless and scornful that he turned 
with a muttered oath and amid the 
huzzas and cheers took his seat beneath 
the purple and gold canopy at the side 
of the oval, As many knew, it was not 
the first repulse that the Roman Em- 
peror had received at the hands of the 
beautiful Nadia. And now the games 
commenced, The pageants came and 
went, the sham fights passed, the run- 
ners gained the goal in turn, and 
‘hrough it all the white figure over the 
great gate sat motionless, unheeding. 
But now came the gladiators with 
muscles playing and sinews trembling 
like the strings of some fine instru- 
ment under the touch of a master 
hand, their eagerness to be conquerors 
overcoming their fear of death. Three 
contests have been fought and the 
fourth begun when the figure of a man 
in the dress of a gladiator is seen walk- 
ing rapidly toward the east gate. A 


glad light leaps into the girl's eager 
eyes .as she watches him approach, 
and as he comes within hearing she 
leans far out and speaks :— 

“Ah, the gods are good! 
come, my Glaucus.” 


You have 


“Ave, Nadia! To gain my prize. 
Give me a token, sweet-one: one to 
wear next my heart and guide me on 
to triumph.” 

The girl unfolds her scarf and takes 
from it a great white rose, heavy with 
the sacred oil and scented ointment 
from the temple, and throws it gently 
down to him. 

“Here! I brought it for you. But 
see! It is your turn. Nay, go. You 
see I am quite calm. I do not even 
tremble, Ah, love, the gods will not 
desert us; I know they will not. But 
go! Mars, guide thy hand to victory..” 

»A look of love—a smile—and then he 
turns to meet his adversary, a deep- 
chested, brawny Gaul. 

The signal contes, and with eyes 


that watch the others slightest move- 
ment the two men move gradually 
nearer to each other. A stroke from 
the Gaul is parried and returned with- 
out effect. Another—and a third—and 
still no vantage ground is gained by 
either side. The breath of both com- 
batants comes long and full, their 
breasts heave steadily, their muscles 
grow tense, theireyes burn. At length 
the Gaul in desperation strikes a blow 
which tells, and for a moment the vic- 
tory seems gained; but at the shock of 
the blow a white rose falls from the 
bosom of ‘his opponent, and the sight 
of this poor, bruised flower there on 
the sands of the arena seems to imbue 
the owner with the strength of Mars. 
He rallies. The blows come thick and 
fast. The swordsring out; it is a fight 
for life as well as honor. And always 
the two struggling, panting men circle 
around the flower upon the ground. 
At last the Roman gains advantage; 


- he tires the Gaul; parries, never seem- 


ing*to lose strength or vigor, and 
breathing the name, “Nadia, Nadia,” 
strikes hard and fast. Now again the 
Gaul gains ground, but only to lose it, 
for Glaucus forces him back, back, and 
still back, when by chance the metal 
sole of the Gaul’s sandal comes in con- 
tact with the anointed flower; he slips, 
falls and is at the mercy of the Roman 
who stands with uplifted eyes, his 
sword at the throat of his fallen foe. 
The Emperor slowly turns his thumb 
down and the knife does its work. It 
is the last contest of the day, and now 
the victors march around the arena 
singing the hymn of triumph, and halt 
in front of the royal dias. As they 
stand there Nadia slips along unnoticed 
in the shadow of the wall and joins 


_ them. She sitigles Glaucus out, and, 


with love and trust in her eyes, stands 
proudly by him. At length his name 
is called and he steps forward to ask 
his boom. 
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“Well,” the Emperor says coldly, 
“what is thy wish? It is our will to- 
day that ye who have fought well shall 
choose your own reward, excepting life 
and death, Name yours.” 

“A small thing to you, my Emperor, 
do I ask. Permission to marry my 
chosen love and go back to my native 
hills, leaving the arena to more am- 
bitious ones than I.” 

“An easy gift. 
have my word.” 

The victor bows, then staggers. 
Nadia darts to his side like a flash of 
light, calling to him to speak to her. 

“Glaucus! Ah, you are wounded. 


‘Tis yours. You 


Speak to me! Speak!” 

“Nay. ‘Tis but exhaustion, Nadia; 
I——.“ 

But before he can finish the Em- 
peror, who has been a most astonished 
and unwilling witness to the scene, 
steps forward. 


“What means this! Slave, what 
mean you by aspiring to the fairest 
daughter of patrician Rome. Away 
with him. I revoke my word. Bring 
the girl here. Away; I say!“ 

But Glaucus, calm as Zeus himself, 
springs forward and confronts him, 
towering as though he were Emperor 
instead of supplicant. The lictors, 
few in number, compared to the glad- 
iators, stand back. Glaucus turns to 
his comrades and speaks, his voice 
ringing boldly and fearlessly through- 
out the ampitheatre. 

“Men of Rome—of Sparta, your Em- 


contest and asked my boon. 


peror has given his word,—that word 
to which all men bow and hold as 
sacred. Never yet hasa Roman ruler 
broken that word when once ‘twas 
given. Witness me, I have won my 
"Twas 
granted, but the lust of your Emperor 
proves stronger than his honor. ” 

At this point the Emperor, warned 
by the ominous looks of the populace 
that he has. gone too far, breaks in, 
“Hold! Enough' Take her. "Twas 
but a jest to prove thy loyalty to her. 
Ho, guards! Proceed, I have enough of 
this.” ~ 

Again the glittering train files slowly 
out through the bronze doors. As the 
Emperor nears the gate a white scarf 
slips from .the seat above and falls up- 
on him as though in mute benediction. 
A moment he pauses, then, tearing 
the scarf from him with a gesture of 
hatred he passes on and out. The 
gladiators follow one by one, each giv- 
ing the couple standing there in the 
glow of the sunset a look of sympathy 
and triumph, not daring to show be- 
fore the royal guards too much elation 
at their ruler’s defeat. 

At last Glaucus turns, and, looking 
into the sweet, pure face beside him 
says :— 

“Mars gained a victory to-day, sweet 
one.” 

But the girl, looking back to him, 
says in a voice full of love and trust, 
“Nay, Glaucus; ‘twas a victory of 
love’” 
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By Winthrop Packard 


HE very middle of the 

black forest was the 
spot where lived the 
four red giants, and 
they made the people 
of the border land 
between the wood and 
the green country feel very blue. This 
was because they walked about in the 
night and stole things which they took 
home with them and put in their store 
house. There were peopie in Wishtown 
who said that the giants were fond of 
little girl stew and little boy pie, and 
because of this the children were all 
careful to be home before sunset. In 
the daytime the red giants would not 
come out for they were afraid of two 
things, daylight and the little people 
underground, the little green men 
called Trolls, 

On the edge of Wishtown near the 
wood lived Billy Reed and his mother, 
in alittle house. Because they were 
poor Billy used to go every day into 
the forest and gather sticks for the fire, 
but he took good care to get back 
before dark lest the red giants catch 
him. One afternoon he saw that an 
old witch had fallen into’ the ditch on 
the border of the wood and was beckon- 
ing tohim. When he ran up he saw 
that she was not in very deep, only up 
to her knees, but she could not get out 
for she was in head first and the only 
way she could beckon was with her 





feet which were bare, Then Billy 
turned bad boy for a moment and 
began to tickle the bare feet with a 
switch. It was fun to see the toes 
wiggle and to hear the witch talking 
under water. But soon Billy was sorry 
for the old witch, and taking hold of 
her feet, he gave a long pull and a 
strong pull and a pull altogether and 
pulled her out. But he was good too 
late. The moment the witch was on 
her feet she said with anger: 

“Bad boy, go below to the trolls. 
They shall punish you for being disre- 
spectful to the aged.” 

She waved her staff above his head 
and the next thing that Billy knew he 
was flat on his back ten feet under 
ground in a long-passage that was quite 
dark. Then he saw a glimmer of light 
and a funny little green man came 
along with a fire fly fastened to his cap 
for a lantern. The little green man 
took one look at Billy and then began 
to dance up and down and shout. 

“Come on Trolls, here he is; another 
specimen for the menagerie... Hurry up 
before he gets away.” 

Dozens of fire fly lights danced down 
the passage way and before Biily could 
move he was surrounded by little green 
men who bound him hand and foot 
with ropes that looked like cob-web 
but were too strong to break. Then 
they hoisted him upon trucks, and tak- 
ing hold of the ropes, carted him off. 
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When they reached Troll town they 
placed him in a large cage near other 
cages in the menagerie and sent for 
the wise men. These examined him 
very carefully, well out of reach, and 
wagged their long beards and had a 
card printed and hung on the front of 
the cage. . This card read: 

BAD BOY; a remarkably fine 

‘specimen. Thisungainly creat- 

ure lives in the open air but 
‘sometimes ventures. under- 
ground where our naturalists 
captured thisone. The bad boy 
torments its fellow creatures 
and lives on gingerbread. 

All the bakers in Troll town were 
set to work making gingerbread, but 
as they all thought gingerbread. was 
made with vinegar instead of- molasses 
and took their flour from the sawdust 
bin to save expense, Billy could not eat 
what they brought him and he grew 
very hungry. One day the hippogriff 
in the next cage said politely: 

“Bad Boy, why don’t you eat Troll 
biscuits?” 

“How shall I get Troll biscuits to 
eat?” said Billy, faintly. 

“Smile on the cashier,” replied the 
hippogriff, and immediately went to 
sleep. So Billy smiled on the cashier. 

It was a nice large smile froma Troll 
point of view. The cashier might 
easily have stepped inside if she had 
wished, but she didn’t wish. Instead, 
when the trolls had all gone home and 
the menagerie was closed to the public, 
she brought him some troll biscuits. 

“Bad Boy,’’she said, “you are lovely 
and large, but I would rather have you 
lovely and small, eat these.” 

Billy was so hungry he could hardly 
wait to thank her but took the troll 
biscuits and immediately began to eat 
them. The cashier watched him with 
large and soulful eyes while he ate. 

“You are coming down to it nicely,” 
she said. ‘When you are ready, come 
and look at yourself in the mirror.” 
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“How shall I get out?’ asked Billy. 


“You might step out,” said the 
cashier thoughtfully. “Some pedple 
do.” Billy looked-about. The bars of 


his cage seemed very wide apart and he 
stepped between them and taking the 
cashier by the hand, walked up to the 
mirror, Sure enough, he was no larger 
than she and was dressed in green like 
any other Troll. The cashier looked 
at him.critically, 

“You are exceedingly shrinkable,” she 
said. “The troll biscuits always do it, 
but you would better not eat any more 
of them or you will drop down a crack 
and I shall lose you. Well, now we 
must be Romans in Rome, let us 
roam.” 

She took him by the hand and to- 
gether they walked out of Troll town 
and up a long passage till by-and-by 
they reached the top of the ground. 

“These rabbit holes are very effica- 
cious,” said the cashier, 

“Yes,” said Billy politely. He did 
not know what efficacious meant but 
he did not like to say so. He looked 
about and saw that they had come out 
in the middle of the black forest, and it 
was night. Then they heard heavy 
footsteps and looking toward the top of 
a hill, saw the moon just rising over it, 
and right against the moon one of the 
red giants coming clump, clump, 
clump, toward them. Billy seized the 
cashier by the arm and drew her into 
aiuniper bush. The next moment the 
giant pulled the bush aside and looked 
right atthem. To Billy’s surprise he 


jumped back in fear.. ‘“Whe-e-w!” he 


said. 

“Ohdear!” said Billy,,also very much 
frightened, but the cashier made a face 
at the giant and said: “Ps-s-s-st!” 

The giant turned and fled toward the 
giants’ stronghold and never stopped 
till he locked himself in. 

“What are you shivering about?” 
asked the cashier. 
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“It was a giant,” replied Billy, “and 
I was afraid.” 

“Poh!” said the cashier; “it was the 
giant who was afraid. They always 
run from trolls. Now we will go and 
scare him out of house and home,” 

Together they went on till they came 
to the giants’ stronghold and when the 
giant heard them knocking at the door, 
he jumped over the wall and ran away 
as fast as he could. 

“I told you so,” 
“Now we will go 
house.” 

“But we can't get in,” said Billy, 
“we are so small and the place is locked 
up.” 

“Oh yes, we can,” said the cashier; 
“it may not be polite to crawl under 
the door, but that’s the way it’s done.” 

Within, the giant's stronghold looked 
more like a bargain store than anything 
else, it was so littered up with things 
stolen from the people of Wishtown. 
Breakfast was laid awaiting the return 
of the giants and after many trials they 
climbed upon the table. 

“My appetite is dainty this evening,” 
said the cashier, ‘and I will thank you 
to excavate in that fruit cake for 
plums.” 

The plums were very sweet and nice, 
and they ate heartily of them. By- 
and-by the cashier looked at Billy and 
said: “Are you an expansionist?” 

“Indeed I don’t know what that is,” 
said Billy. 

“Well, you are,” said the cashier; 

“You are getting more and more 
puffed up every minute. You are yery 
extendible as well as shrinkable. I 
think it's the giant's fruit cake. Let, 
us leave the table.” 

They didn't have to climb down, they 
just stepped off, for the fruit cake had 
made them grow as large as the giants. 

“I don't care,” said the cashier, “I 
think it’s nice. I always wanted to be 
real swell. Let's see what we can find.” 


said the cashier. 
inside and keep 


It was nearly daybreak when they 
finished exploring the storehouse, and 
they found many things which it is 
nice to have, but nothing that pleased 
Billy so much as a large box of giant 
fire-crackers, which he took under his 
arm and carried about with him. 

With the coming of light, back home 
came the giants through the wood, and 
the sound of their feet frightened Billy 
but not the cashier. ‘Put a cannon 
cracker each side of the door and we 
will salute them when they come in.” 
she said. 

Billy set down his box and put a 
cannon cracker each side of the siil, 
and just as the four giants knocked at 
the door (for the one frightened away 
came with the other three) he touched 
off his crackers. “Bung! bung!” said 
the crackers, but just then some sparks 
flew into the whole box full and they . 
all went off with a tremendous explo- 
sion. It blew the four giants high in 
air, over the tops of the tallest trees, 
and when they came down they struck 
so hard that they were all turned to 
stone. 

Billy and the cashier were thrown to 
the ground too, by the violence of the 
explosion and much jarred. By-and- 
bye they sat up and looked about 
them. 

“Excuse me” said the cashier; “but 
did you hear something drop?” 

“Yes” said Billy, “but don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Who's 
sharply? 

“You are” said Billy; “You're shrink- 
ing now. Don't shrink so, there's 


afraid,” said the cashier 


nothing left to shrink from.” 


“Well, you're shrinking too” said 
the cashier; “You're not half as big as 
you were. Oh dear! it was splendid 
to be all wool and a yard wide, but it 
was too good to last. We've been out 
in the wet too much, I guess. 

They were shrinking indeed, and 
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they never stopped till they . were 
neither giants nor trolls but just a"boy 
and girl much like other folks. They 
walked out of the gate and there in 
the wood they saw the four giants, all 
turned into beautiful red marble. 

Hand in hand toward the rising sun 
the two walked into Wishtown where 
they told what had happened. There 
was great rejoicing in the village, and 
the people hailed Billy as their deliver- 
er from the dreadful giants, 

'This made the girl pout a bit, till 
Billy explained that the greater part 
of the credit for courage and wit was 
due to her. Then everybody went 
with carts and barrows and bags to the 
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giant's stronghold, and took therefrom 
all the things that the giants had 
stolen. In dividing up this spoil, half 
was given to Billy and the girl who 
had rid the wood of the giants. With 
this half the two bought a fine house, 
and, with Billy’s mother lived happily 
there, having many later adventures. 

As for the giants, with much labor 
and engineering skill, they were 
brought into the public square where 
they were set up for statues and stand 
“to this day. Only, the city council 
could not agree as to whether they 
should be labeled “Our Purely-ton 
Ancestors” or “Our great Four-fathers” 
so they were not labelled at all. 
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THE DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE OF JOHN SARGENT 


_ By Ralph Bergengren 


)) OME weeks’ ago,’ in fact 
from February twentieth 
to March twentieth, just 
passed, there was in Cop- 
ley Hall, Boston, probably 
the most money making 
art exhibition that could 
be got; together in [this 
country. If the subjects of the John 
Sargent portraits had been taken 
from any other walk in life, even from 
the army and navy, they might indeed 
have looked down upon an audience 
from the walls of an art club exhibition 
room or, if for sale, from the walls of a 
public spirited picture dealer. It would 
hardly have been expected that they 
could be made a successful financial 
-venture. Being as they were, the re- 
sult was almost certain. The returns 





have put upon the exhibition as a 
whole,the identical stamp of success 
that the artist has put upon the sur- 
face of each individual canvas. 

The exhibition itself was a prolonged 
function. The guests came with half 
dollars instead of engraved cards, nom- 
inally to see Mr. Sargent, but princi- 
pally to see the people of their own 
set caught and permanently fixed by 
the cunning of the artist; and this set 
may be simply and finally classified as 
the people who can afford to pay‘Sar- 
gent. There were some of coursé, 
artists themselves, the critics and, even 
more, the students with high ambitions 
and somewhere a freshly scraped can- 
vas, whocame for art. And since there 
is nothing in human life more wonder 
compelling than trained ability, whether ~ 
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it is seen in the possession of an 
artist or an acrobat, it is not unnatural 
that the tremendous ability of the art- 
ist to represent the tangible, should 
have made the keenest impression 
upon his audience, and that his equally 
great power to grasp the intangible, 
should have made the least. “Extra- 
ordinary” said a guest surveying the 
company asawhole. “His hands are 
extraordinary. His faces are extra- 
ordinary. His textures are extraordi- 
nary. Very extraordinary, indeed.” 
She need only have added, as she im- 
plied, that Mr. Sargent is also extra- 
ordinary. 

The portrait painter is necessarily an 
illustrator, not of the external situation, 
which supposing it to have happened, 
the beholder, had he been within seeing 
distance, might have seen for himself, 
but of the mind. It is the most subtle 
form of illustration, and through it the 
artist touches upon forces that only the 
mental eye can see. To the task of so 
illustrating the lives of the people who 
can afford to visit his studio, John 
Sargent has brought strict conscien- 
tiousness, the scientific interest of a 
psychologist and the absolute skill of a 
master in the use of his chosen medium 
of expression. He has given years to 
the investigation of contemporary life 
as it passes before him in his studies, 
and his notes are those of a man of the 
world; certainly not those of an ideal- 
izer or a visionist. He may often be 
called a painter of family skeletons, 
It is acomforting trait of character 
that the originals of his pictures have 
dared to choose this man of all painters 
to perpetuate their likenesses. From 
ar historical point of view it is fortu- 
nate that they have done so. Gather- 
ed almost entirely from one important 
phase of contemporary life, each sitter 
has contributed a personality to what 
is collectively a most interesting vol- 
ume of human documents. 


A hundred people from the same 
sphere of life, caught, literally, in the 


_very act of living, are rounded up for 


the inspection of their friends and 
contemporaries. 

The first impression is one of ner- 
vous tension. Among the women 
there‘is hardly.a face, except the faces 
of the few who have reached middle 
life, that has made acquaintance with 
the simple luxury of rest. In the 
depth of the eyes there is a receptive- 
ness that takes each new impression 
as a child grasps the principles of a 
new game; in the modelling of the 
hands there is repressed nervousness; 
in the lines of the lower face wit, ex- 
perience and worldly knowledge; in 
the curve of the lips a strong suspicion 
of a half acknowledged weariness, that 
is not the weariness of physical fatigue. 
A young people, instinct with vitality 
and very wide awake, is world weary. 
In a hundred years the city life of a 
young nation has made or imported 
all that is most artificial in the city life 
of its centuries-older sisters, and the 
process has set its mark upon the faces 
of the workers.. The business of pleas- 
ure, the struggle for recognition, the 
worship of the idol Form has brought 
a partial measure of success and ex- 
acted a corresponding penalty. The 
American spirit, seeking the promised 
land of foreign recognition, has been 
unwilling to waste forty years in the 
wilderness; and it may be said of these 
women almost at a glance, that they 
have never suffered intellectual famine 
and have never known intellectual 
content. They have sought for a 
meaning in life which they have failed 
to find in the drawing room, and they 
have found many of the amusements 
of the salon without the leaven of its 
realities. They have not come in 
touch with what is best and vital in 
the lives of their brothers. 

There is another element in any 
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form of life that makes social amuse- 
ment its chief purpose, and shapes its 
ambitions toward an end intrinsically 
unsatisfying, which Mr. Sargent has 
seen, analyzed and placed so often and 
so conscientiously upon his canvas 
that look where we will, there is no 
escape from the opinion and the fact. 
It is as if he had said it to himself; in 
the being of every nun there livesa 
nymph; and the study of an artificial, 
nervous side of life, had made the the- 
ory almost a predominant note in his 
own philosophy. At all events the 
nymph peers constantly from his can- 
vasses, in the restless tension of a pose, 
in the laughing challenge of an eye or 
the sudden invitation of parted lips. 
He has seen and brought into the com- 
pany an unacknowledged relative, and 
in so doing has vitalized the great dan- 
ger of a merely artificial life. The 
danger would be greater were there not 
in the faces of these clever, receptive, 
intelligent and somewhat world-weary 
women, other qualities, circumstances 
and the guardian spirit of the nation so 
directing, that may in time wipe out 
some portion of the weariness. 

There are some faces that give no 
hint of -the nymph, faces which brood 
with wide eyes upon some thought 
that is sacred. They are not dream- 
ing, these other young women who are 
in the drawing room and yet not of it; 
and they are not so clever as their 
older sisters. There is one word that 


sums up, and finally describes, and may 


be used with intuition and caution. 
Without hesitation one knows that 
these young women are “nice.” They 
may be trusted to the death by any 
man whese soul is clean; and no other 
man would dare to take upon himself 
the honor of such confidence. The 
soul that looks out from behind. their 
eyes is young and honest; unknown to 
the woman her soul is planning out a 
future; it is living, practical youth, not 


re-acting, nor learning to forget, but 
starting out afresh to meet the com- 
ing of a newer fellowship. In the 
still depths of her heart she has heard 
the calling of the troubled and oppress- 
ed, and her own life is awakening at 
the call. The nymph is asleep, and 
there is nothing in these new activities 
to disturb her slumber. And the 
young woman is of those, who are 
already typifying charity to benighted 
people who have never even heard of 
a Charity Ball. If the painter has 
caught the spirit of the present and 
the past, even if he has pictured on a 
smaller scale some at least of the ele- 
ments that marked that dance of death 
that ended at the foot of the guillotine, 
he has seen also the promise of a truer 
civilization and a fuller and less ner- 
vous life. And this not as a visionist, - 
but as an observer and a man of the 
world. 

There is a certain significance in the 
fact, that the portraits of women so 
outnumbered the portraits of men. 
In the morning before many visitors 
had begun to come in the exhibition 
was like a reception, the component 
parts of which have been hypnotised 
and bracketed. The men are in about 
the usual proportion, and are lost and 
ill at ease in this atmosphere of femin- 
ity. They are present; erect, firm, 
self-respecting, successful and alone; 
each man standing aloof, as much a 
part of the social life about him as the 
pillars that support the roof of a ball 
room are a part of the social gaiety that 
goes on beneath it. There are in the 
room a few portraits of men, that were 
painted because the originals really 
wished it done, but the majority have 
been painted from the same motive 
that has led the men to desire portraits 
of their wives and daughters. The 
strange, half understanding love and 
reverence that the busy successful man 
feels toward his women folk, has led 





him on the one hand to send them to 
the studio, and on the other, but less 
often,to make the same journey in his 
own person. 

The national sense of humor brings 
him to the model throne with a twinkle 
in his eye; the acquired dignity of 
financial success makes him endeavof 
to suppress the twinkle. : 

The secret of the inner man lies hid- 
den beneath this very dignity of suc- 
cess. He has wrought. out for himself 
a philosophy of life. He has listened 
for many years to many stories, and 
the truth or the falsity or the inter- 
weaving of the two has been brought 
home to his own individuality by 
the fact that as he recognized and 
passed upon these elements depended 
‘his own success or failure. He has 
become a good listener, patient, re- 
served and analytical, He seldom 
laughs for his mouth has straightened 
so often to the firm line of settled belief 
that the firm line has become habitual. 
He has so often half closed his eyes, 
that he might see better the actual 
light and shade of the subject before 
his mind, that a deep line in his 
forehead has become the mark of a 
type. He has the worldliness of the 
man who has sometimes found common 
sense a more practical application of 
means to end than the Golden Rule 
that he remembers having repeated 
laboriously unnumbered times in the 
neatly ruled spaces of his copy book. 
Yet if rightly approached, he is a man 
of ready sympathy. Having been 
himself a fighter, he recognizes at a 
glance the men who are of his own 
stamp, and he will help, with anything 
but money, the struggler who has 
push, industry and a purpose. For 
the unfortunates who lack these qualis 
ties, he has no feeling that is not 
tinged with contempt. Upon these 
men, absence from the social life of 
their female relatives has set the seal 
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of a kind of massive loneliness. They 
have ‘divided the duties of family life. 
so arbitrarily into mine and yours that 
they cannot understand their families, 
With their own hands they have dug 
deep ditches between themselves and 
those who should stand nearest them. 

There are some men who are painted 
of their own volition. The greatest 
portrait of the whole exhibition is one 
of these and its greatness lies in the 
fact that upon second examination the 
observer is no longer surprised that the 
original of this old master upon new 
canvas allows the portrait to be hung. 
The centuries have gone into the mak- 
ing of it. In adistant past the spirit 
of the man has -heard in terror the 
voice of the Egyptian slave driver 
urging his sullen gang beneath the 
shadow of the pyramid, and in joy the 
voice of the master of a free people 
directing the building of a temple to 
its God. Even when the world was 
young it had found its high ideal, 
abused and !ost it, and gone forth an 
exile from its native land, scorned and 
hated by the people of the earth, re- 
paying according to the old law, an 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth; yet 
always hand in hand with hope. And 
after many lives the hope died. And 
idealism which cannot live without 
hope went away and left the man a 
body with a soul’s ember. 

The man in these pictures isolated 
by his own life from the inner life of 
his family is separated by more than 
years from the boy. The circumstan- 
ces of his own youth had they been 
like those with which he surrounds 
his children, would have produced a 
different type of man. The marks of 
struggle begin earlier and are graved 
deeper upon his face than they are 
likely to be upon the face of his son. 
The boy is the outcome of a more com- 
plex system. He inherits both from 
the office and the drawing room. 











Circumstances have made the boy 
and his mother dependent upon each 
u.her. The mothers of the Sargent 
Exhibition are women of whom a 
nation may very well be proud, and 
the painter has chosen as his basic fact 
the mother love of the woman calling 
into being the responsive affection of 
the child. In each other they forget 
themselves even amidst the unfamiliar 
surroundings of the studio. Between 
them there is perfect trust and if the 
boy's mind is part away out of doors 
and into the open, it is the nearness of 
his mother that reconciles him to so 
useless and yet interesting a thing as 
the process of being painted. For 
these two when they are near each 
other, the future has no very heavy 
shadows and the past no vain regret, 
Doubt and trial and grief have been in 
her life as they are in’ all lives, as they 
will be in time in the life of her boy. 
But she has conquered them and made 
them parts of a mellowing, ripening 
process leading to the present moment 
of unsetfish content. So also will the 
memories of childhood play their part 
when the boy goes forth into his own 
business life. 

What then is the collective meaning 
of these contemporary portraits; in 
fact what impression would a stranger 
with unpresented letters of introduction 
in his pocket draw from them of the 
society he was about to enter? 

In the society, the so-called high life 
of the centres of population, a child in 
years among the nations has caught up 
with and = assimilated the external 
attributes of the civilization of old 
world cities. In absorbing this arti- 
ficial side of another life, the women of 
the nation have made a business of 
pleasure; they have worked hard for 
social success. and the strain has 
brought them weariness of the world; 
while the men, taking their business as 
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a pleasure, have found therein a truer 
self-expression. The men have never 
known the ennui of the latter part of 
the passingcentury. They have never 
had time to be tired. Yet both men 
and women have almost thrown away 
the power of relaxation. The man has 
drawn upon his bank account of vital- 
ity as he would never think of drawing 
upon his financial capital. Circum- 
stances have made the lives of the 
men and women so distinctly separate 
that the drawing room has only the 
half reality of a world peopled with 
women. And the entire energy of the 
woman has gone out to seek a form of 
civilization that is already in the old 
world well on the road to decay. 

It does not follow that the world also 
is on. the road to decay. It does not 
follow that because the first effect of 
these Sargent portraits is depressing, 
that we are looking upon the begin- 
ning of an end. There is a latent 
force awakening, indeed already awake, 
that is on the road to find a new ideal 
in self-forgetfulness and in working for 
something nobler than a notice in the 
morning paper. Out of the superficial- 
ity of the past, is coming another and 
truer idea of culture, the culture of 
kindness; out of the restless tension 
and strain of the race there is coming 
the repose that takes the true business 
of life as matter-of-factly as it takes 
the day and joy in living as naturally 
as the sunshine. And it is for the 
children of the men and women who 
have so arbitrarily separated . their 
ideals of life, to bring them once more 
together. «te 

After all is not the spitit of clignge, 
the real hope of coming centuries, 
summed up in another change which is 
taking place in the use of two English 
words. The word man is coming more 
and more to mean gentleman; the 
word lady to be spelled woman. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING: AN 


ESTIMATE 


By Winthrop Packard 


FEW years ago, not 

very many, a news- 

paper man _ pushed 

through the snows 

of a northern forest 

and reached alumber 

camp.at nightfall in 

the dead: of winter. 

/ Without, the Arctic 
wind shivered the firs that drooped 
with their burden of snow. Within 
‘ the fire roared and rough lumbermen, 


lounging and smoking, full of the sat- 
isfaction of supper and rest from toil, 
received him with hospitable cheer. 
In a bunk, where the fire lighted the 
page, lay a wood-chopper reading, so 
deep in the fascination of a well thumb- 
ed volume, that. he did not look up. 

The book was “Soldier's Three” and 
there was not a man in the camp who 
did not look upon Mulvaney as a very 
personal friend and Ortheris and 
Learoyd as very real people, 
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It wasa time when Kipling was al- 
ready beginning to get hold of — the 
people here. A time when the critics, 
so cheerfully and invariably wrong, 
were dismissing him with a curt word, 
generally of disapproval. My lady of 
the woman's page really understood 
but little of him, and so far as she did 
not understand she was very sure that 
his men were profane, and in his 
poems were vulgar expressions, and 
she declared him “impossible.” oe 

The literary editor of 
Universe’’ found in his work no exam- 
ple of fine writing. The. Mulvaney 
tales might have been true to Indian 
army life, butif they were, it was 
nothing buta sort of “glorified re- 
porting.” 

It could not be good literature for it 
did not follow any school. He would 


none of him; but the people took him 


to their hearts. Last summer the 
same newspaper man embarked from 
Santiago with what was left of a com- 
pany of regulars; left from the fight 
on the hills and the fever of the camps. 
Gaunt, sallow, and listless, they lay 
about the decks, shivered in the tropi- 
cal mid-summer sun, and reading, those 
that had spirit enough to read. They 
read such books and magazines as_ the 
ship afforded, but mostly a well worn 
volume that had been in the regiment 
throughout the campaign, was passed 
steadily from hand to hand with much 
care lest it be lost. The book was the 
“Barrack Room- Ballads” of Rudyard 
Kipling. The keen soldiers did not 
know my lady of the woman's page, or 
theliterary editor of the Daily Universe 
but they knew a man who wrote about 
men “even as you andI.” They knew 
the ballad of camp and field had the 
ring of true life, that the men were 
men of blood and bones and their deeds 
were the deeds ot earth and fire and 
sea, rate deeds told ‘with a music that 
sang songs in their memory. 


the “Daily 


But the critics had discovered Kip- 
ling then. Aman-whose works rush 
off the book counters by the ten thous- 
and, and who is quoted and noted from 
sea to sea, need not lack for laudatory 
criticism, 

But it was the people who had found 
him out, and first of all the strong men, 
the men of sea and land, the men’ of 
adventurous spirit who live in the 
wide world. In these men today lie the 
deep foundation of his popularity and 
when lately the cable flashed the word 
round the seven seas, that he battled 
with the grim gods for life, deep -ches- 
ted deep voiced men met,in the street 
perhaps, more likely on the deck or in 
the jungle, and clasped hands and 
asked what news of Kipling: and when 
the word came cheerily singing songs 
of hope they rejoiced, as they might 
rejoice were the head of a nation saved 
from peril. 

And as Kipling is the balladist and 
story writer forstrong men so particue 
lariy does he bubble with the spirit of 
the west. 


“Now East is East and Westis West 
And never the two shall meet 
Till earth and sky,stand presently . 
At God's great judgement seat. 
Yet there is neither East nor West 
Border nor breed nor birth 
When two strong men stand face to 
face 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the 
earth.” 


We read his song of the English and 
we know that no Euglishman of Eng- 
land speaks here. Let that voice 
come wherever it will it is the voice of 


the Sierra, the self complacent spread 


Eagleism of the West. 


“Never was isle so little, never was sea 
so lone, 

But over the scud and the palm-tree an 
English flag has flown,.., __ 

The lean white bear hath seen it in the 
long; long Arctic night, 
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The musk-ox knows the standard that 
flouts the Northern Light... , 

The desert-dust hath dimmed it, the 
flying wild-ass knows 

The scared white leopard winds it 
across the taintless snow, ... 

The dead, dumb fog hath wrapped it— 
the frozen dews have kissed'— 

The naked stars have seen it, a fel- 

’ low-star in the mist. . . 


First of the scattered legions, under a 


shrieking sky 
Dipping between the rollers, the En- 
glish flag goes by. 

Look at the magnificent assurance 
of it.! First and foremost it is splen- 
did poetry. There isthe swing and 
smite of long great seas in the rhythm, 
and the words charge down upon 
your sense like the rush of galloping 
cavalry through the roar of whose 
coming you feel the pulse of the hoof 
beats. They catch youup and swing 
you along intheir rush with an up- 
lifting, overwhelming sense of enthusi- 
asm. It is of the English flag and yet 
the spirit of the thing is not’ English 
in its narrow.sense, Noone of the 
island bred people who walk the Lon- 
don streets or the Devonshire lanes 
could have written that poem. Not 
those that have gone out into the 
smoking seas of the far east and lived 
on the border land of Pagan and Mys- 
tic in India could have said those 
words as Kipling hassaid them. There 
is more than the English, more, than 
the Indian life there. It is the mag- 
nificent elateness the calm effontery of 
the west that speaks. The eagle 
screams through the oration, for it is 
an oration, and you seem to see fire- 
works celebrating a national victory. 

The wonder of Kipling in prose and 
verse is the perfection with which he 
enters into the bone of things. He 
knows the people of whom he writes 
better than they know themselves. 

In conclusion, Kipling is thoroughly 
an Englishman but not the English- 
man of little England, that ‘street 


bred’’ chap who is still in a large mea- 
sure the. Englishman of the time of 
George II, but the world possessing 
Englishman of today who walks the 
earth in the fullness of the belief that 


it is all his, or soon will be, the English- 


man who carries in his Saxon veins 
both Scotch and Irish blood with per- 
haps a drop or two of Dutch, who 
mines in Alaska or plants in Texas, 
who shoots elephants in South Africa, 
mahadists in Soudan with equal cheer- 
fulness. who opens the jungle in India 
or plants a square mile with wheat in 
the Dacotahs. 

In these words he preaches present 
and future of our common race in ‘‘The 
White Man’s Burden’”’ which is in part 
as follows: 


*Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 
Go, bind your sons to exile 
To serve your captives’ need; 
To wait in heavy harness, 
On fluttered folk and wild—. 
Your new-caught sullen peoples, 
Half devil and half child. 


Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
The savage wars of peace— 

Fill full the mouth of famine, 
And bid the sickness cease: 

And when your goal is nearest 
(The end for others sought) 

Watch sloth and heathen folly 
Bring all your hope to nought. 


Take up the White Man’s Burden— 
No iron rules of kings, 

But toil of serf and sweeper— 
The tale of common things. 

The ports ye shall not enter, 
The roads ye shall not tread. 

Go, make them with your living 
And mark them with your dead, 


Take up the White Man’s Burden, 
And reap his old reward— 
The blame of these ye better 
The hate of those ye guard— 
The cry of hosts ye humor 
(Ah, slowly !) toward the light ;— 
“Why brought ye us from bondage, 
Our loved Egyptian night?’’ 


* Published in McClure’s Magazine for February 














THE PHILOSOPHY OF CRUSTS 


HILDREN are taught that the 

crusts of bread will make little 
girls pretty and little boys strong. 
This direct appeal to the particular 
ambition of each sex, rarely fails to 
produce the desired results—the child- 
ren eat the crusts prompted by vanity, 
and in so doing grow both strong and 
pretty through the indirect means of 
good health. Just soit is with grown 
children—we must eat the crusts of 
life in the form of hardships, pain and 
sorrow if we would grow healthy in 
the eyes of our Maker; strong and 
attractive in our own eyes. 

Moral health is as fascinating as a 
blooming girl who attracts unconscious- 
ly by her vitality and natural graces, 
not because she poses as a model of 
perfection. True morality speaks with- 
out being spoken to. 

The hard crusts of experience make 
good blood, which, circulating through 
the veins of character, strengthens the 
nerves of morality and stiffens a man’s 
backbone. 

The philosopher learns to like crusts; 
he deliberately cultivates a taste for 
them, as people teach themselves to 
crave olives; the optimist denies the 
existence of crusts when at the mo- 
ment they are breaking his teeth; the 
pessimist not only vows that the moon 
is made of green cheese, but also in- 
sists that bread is made entirely of 
crusts, without a square inch of soft 
filling. 


The major part of humanity is di- 
vided in opinion between the theories 
of “no crusts” and “all crusts” and; 
but few of the minority live to learn 
the higher philosophy of crusts which 
teaches self-reliance, a broader charity, 
a fraternal love towards mankind, and 
a restful content consequent upon a 
glimpse of the wisdom and kindness in 
all things. 

Latent strength is of small use in 
the world; it isa talent buried in a 
napkin. Electricity was in itself as 
great a force from the beginning as it is 
now, but unapplied what did it avail ? 

Hard knocks develop our powers of - 
resistance, bringing to the surface, 
strength of which we were ourselves 
previously unaware, Every American 
who lived on crusts for the sake of 
Cuban independence, will admit that 
he developed under that diet. 

China is fired in the process of beauti- 
fying; man suffers during the process 
of his evolution, and the small boys 
eat crusts with a wry face, hoping to 
grow strong. 

Making faces at Fate is a common 
occurrence and sometimes acts as a 
safety valve to weak natures; but the 
strong man knows that making faces is 
a waste of time and so eats his crusts 
as silently and rapidly as possible, 
realizing that-the soft parts are indiges- 
tible if taken in large quantities, 

And in this way he learns to live by 
the Philosophy of Crusts and knows 
content. 
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CONVICTIONS S1 


ART IN AMERICA 
RT, in America, is approaching a 
crucial period. 
There are mutterings in the air of a 
true national art, something distinct 


from the borrowed plumage of the’ 


past, something reflected from the 
people by the people. 

Borrowed art instructs, it never cre- 
ates. We have gone to Europe so 
long for our books, pictures and music 
that those Americans, destined by 
nature to create, have given out Euro- 
pean productions upon which were 
grafted American crudities. But when 
aman like Boutet de Monvel says in 
a public interview “Sargent, Whistler 
and Alexander are undoubtedly power- 
ful men, but I am convinced that their 
strength would have been greater had 
they made America their home,” we 
are encouraged to believe that the 
truth about American art is being 
revealed. Art is the clearest expres- 
sion of the heart and mind of a people. 
An American can learn the technique 
of expression best from those whose 
information on such matters is deep- 
seated and many-sided, which means 
go to Europe to find the great techni- 
cal sources, but go to nature for the 
truth to express. An American can 
experience for no other people the same 
sympathy and understanding he nat- 
urally feels for his own. 

It is frequently quoted in opposition 
to this theory, that human nature is the 
same all over the world, which state- 
ment contains grains of both truth and 
falsehood. Thecardinal principles up- 
on which humanity is built are un- 
doubtedly the same everywhere, as 
was demonstrated when Columbus, 
Cortez, and later La Salle discovered 
the Aztecs and Indians going through 
identically the same processes of evo- 
lution on an isolated continent that 
had been experienced centuries before 
by barbarians in Europe and Asia. 


Necessity mothered the invention of 
Aztec pottery and Pertivian hierogly- 
phics similar to those of young Egypt, 
but the personality of the races was 
shown so distinctly in each artistic 
racial [expression that Aztec pottery 
and Egyptian pottery can not be niis 
taken for each other, and still they are 
similar in construction and equally 
interesting. . 

Art and religion are two distinct 
land marks of ethnological progress. 
America is now ripe for artistic devel- 
opment from within; accordingly art- 
ists in every branch are awakening to 
the fact that material is at hand—a 
great, glowing, vibrant life is awaiting 
reflection in the imagination of its sons 
gifted with the power of divination. 

America has been treated too long 
in a foreign manner by her artists. 
When a German treats a French scene 
pictorially, no matter how gifted he 
may be, the feeling of the French race is 
absent. The Teutonic hand rests too 
heavily upon the verve glitter, and 
subtlety of the Latin races. Amer- 
icans are unique. They resemble no 
one other people closely, because they 
are a compound of all other peoples; 
hence the necessity, now that the 
amalgamation of races is producing 
this distinct species, for Americans of 
the third and fourth generation to 
study their kind, guided by both a 
national and fraternal spirit to assist 
in a national artistic expression. Pic- 
torially, architecturally and musically, 
the American is in advance of his 
native literature, for the reason that, in 
fiction especially, the American artist’s 
tendency is to limit his study to the 
most unreal and uninteresting class— 
that limited number included in fash- 
ionable society. In England, Miss 
Wilkins and James Whitcomb Riley 
stand first in English recognition of 
American contemporaneous literary 
artists. Why? Certainly not because 
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those writers are unequalled in form 
and style, but because they are masters 
of American feeling; their pens have 
caught the heart-throbs of the great 


_ American people. 


A 


They are both of the people and for 
the people. One can not stand on one 
side of a fence, and know clearly what 
is doing on the other side, by looking 
through peep holes. That fence must 
come down, or one must get over on the 
other side, if the true situation is to be 
confronted. Foreign painters, writers 
and musicians ate coming to us in great 
numbers at present, some for investi- 
gation, some for residence, the major- 
ity for pecuniary gain now that we 
have-reached the stage,of enthusiastic 
though frequently crude, appreciation. 
But these foreigners will never create 
for us a national art, although they 
may help us to see that we alone can 
do that, by turning to advantage the 
luxurious crop of human nature close 
at hand. 


oY, 


ie 
MAN’S INSIDIOUS FOE—FLATTERY 
LATTERY is a two-edged tool; act- 
ive and reactive. 

There are few forms of expression 
capable of so many modifications as 
flattery. There exist so-called base 
flattery, subtle flattery, innocent (?) 
flattery, conscious flattery, unconscious 
flattery and so on indefinitely until 
one almost loses sight of flattery as any 
one specific thing. But it is a specific 
thing and we suspect it of being the 
greatest power on earth—not the high- 
est power by any means, but the most 
actively successful power in accom- 
plishing what it sets out to do. 

When Loyola saw visions which 
urged him away from a reckless. mili- 
tary life into the founding of the 
Society of Jesus, the particular secret 


of success revealed to him would 


appear to have been the absolute power 
of flattery—subtle, Jesuitical flattery, 
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since become celebrated to the very 
ends of the earth. 

The finest point of a’ Jesuit’s flattery 
is its subtlety, its personal humility 
expressed in glaring, comforting com- 
parison with the object’s superior 
merits, no matter whether they pertain 
to body, mind or morals. -The artistic 
flatterer does not admit you one of the 
world’s elect then place himself~by 
your side, but he mounts you on a 
pedestal, then prostrates himself with- 
out your even suspecting the smile he 
hides up his sleeve. 

The harm he does you will be great 
or small according to your susceptibil- 
ity; the harm he does himself arises 
from the constantly lowering stand- 
ard of human nature he holds owing 
to his growing insight into human 
weakness. His humility is sheep’s 
wool worn on a wolf's back, creating 
a complex being to be greatly feared 
even when we are forced to admire 
his illicit genius at a distance. 

The man not susceptible to flattery 
in some form or another is yet unborn, 
and will find himself out of place if he 
ever comes into this world. Every 
man scorns flattery with one hand, at 
the same time extending the other 
eagerly behind him for a. large dose. 
Women and Jesuits stand out conspic- 
uously as experts in this business, and 
accordingly they hold unrivalled power. 
The man is the ostensible head of 
affairs, while in truth there is not one 
living, free from feminine government. 
If women fully realized their powers, 
there would be no living with them, 
but instead of acknowledging, like the 
Jesuit, the success of indirect meas- 
ures, they are growing away from 
their original position of supremacy, by 
openly declaring themselves capable of 
ruling as the head and front of them- 
selves and everybody else concerned, 
thus destroying their power. The 
manly woman is an anarchist; the 
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womanly,woman is sovereigy. Listen 
to Lady Macbeth when she urges her 
hesitating lord on to mighty deeds of 
blood instead of dispatching the busi- 
ness alone. “Art thou afeard to be the 
same in thine own act and valour as 
thou art in desire? ..... When you 
durst.do it then you were a man; and 
to be more than what you were, you 
would be so much more the man.” 
She does not intimate that he is at_the 
moment less the man, but points out 
how with resolution, he will become 
even a greater man than he had been 
before. She knew her lord’s weakness 
—none better—and she accomplished 
her design. 

We are not now considering flattery 
from astandpoint of morality, but from 
that of expediency. If faith will re- 
move mountains, flattery will turn run- 
ning water up hill. Nothing makes a 
man feel his possibilities like enlarging 
upon them in his presence. The 
fourth Henry of France is reputed to 
have said to his soldiers before going 
into battle “I am your King; you are 
France; behold the enemy!” 

That phrase “you are France‘ won 
the battles. 

As we have said man is universally 
susceptible in this way, but there_are 
limits to even his credulity, and those 
limits once reached, the weapon turns 
against itself. A man must believe or 
the power is useless. 

Both men and women make the mis- 
take of flattering openly, vulgarly. 
They are rarely successful with such 
tactics for more than the moment. 
The expert flatterer is never a fool; 
his very power of seduction comes 
from the brain. When praise is gen- 
erated in the heart, it is no longer flat- 
tery because it has no ulterior motive. 
Flattery is the kind of oil used to 
grease man’s self esteem. Pour it on 
troubled waters and a calm ensues. 

Le Jeune, one of the French Jesuits, 


who labored among the aboriginal 
North American Indians, writes in his 
account of his attempt to convert a 
particular Indian sorcerer “I began” he 
says “by evincing a great love for him, 
and by praises which I threw to him as 


‘a bait, whereby I might catch him in 


the net of truth.” 
» This isa frank confession of a uni- 
versal means to an important end. 
Flattery is a bait which, though fre- 
quently poisonous, is invariably relied 
upon by “fishers of men.” 
x 
GLASS ‘HOUSES 

f course noone should throw stones, 

mitch less those who live in glass 
houses. The threadbare axiom con- 
cerning this matter does not stand a 
high plane of ethics, because it infers 
expediency rather than right as its 
instigator. There is a rear view to 
this question not often exposed, but 
worthy of consideration, as are all dis- 
tinctly human motives. 

Glass houses are the natural homes 
of sensitive plants. Delicate flowers 
are preserved in them from all kinds of 
blasts. Now the fact that sensitive 
plants are, as a rule, desirous of throw- 
ing stones is an astonishing exhibition 
of human nature. One would suppose 
that people whose nervous systems 
respond to the slightest outside influ- 
ence, would instinctively sympathize 
with the same sensitiveness in others, 
and make every endeavor to protect 
their neighbors from assault; but on the 
contrary, these nervous occupants of 
glass houses are the first and last to 
keep a pile of stones behind the door, 
ready to throw the minute a neighbor 
appears with his haton wrong side 
before, forgetful of appearances rather 
than desirous of shocking the commun- 
ity. 

If misery actually does love company, 
in such cases misery must be a selfish 
sort of a wanton in thus attempting to 
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drag others down to her own: level. 
Considering that misery nearly always 
lives ina glass house, we must conclude 
that she is just that sort of a being. 
Now the question arises—how much 
better conditioned is misery after shat- 
tering her neighbor's house because her 
own roof leaked? Not a whit better off 
materially, and spiritually she has slid 
a long way down hill. If she had 
chosen for company some cheerful per- 
son; head and shoulders above her in 
thought and deed; and fallen on her 
knees in humility before this individual, 
he might have lifted her to her feet and 
bid her sin no more, which would be 
much better. than sulking at home in a 
glass house through whose walls every 
passerby can see her wretched state; 
sitting there supported by her sisters, 
Gossip and Slander, holding stones in 
each hand ready to cast at a moment's 
notice. 

There is one excuse for these condi- 
tions—the majority of people do not 
know when their houses are made of 
glass, nor when they are reviling in 
others the very same thing for. which 
they themselves might be held repre- 
hensible. A person who is a selfish, 
loquacious talker, capable of convers- 
ing agreeably upon only the few 
subjects with which he is familiar, will 
say of some one possessed of identically 


the same characteristics, ““What a bore 
that man is! He can only talk om one 
subject and can’t listen to anything.” 
A man with a villainous temper 
blames everybody but himself for the 
quarrels he occasions. A woman who 
by some unworthy deed, has degraded 
herself in the eyes of people, can not 
throw enough mud at others to gratify 
her inclinations, no matter whether the 
victims be deserving or undeserving. 
Company in the glass house is what 
she wants. If these people realized 
themselves, would they not be more 
careful of ofhers if only from fear of 
ridicule? We think they would; but 
we are all in such a hurry in this world 
that we scarcely take time to acquaint 
ourselves with the structures covering 
us. We know generically that we are 
made of clay, but each one of us is 
speeding towards his six feet of God's 
acre too fast to pause and examine the 
materials of his own particular house.“ 
In consequence of this unseemly 
haste, glass houses and their occupants 
flourish in our midst, whereas, timely 
introspection would suggest some 
change in the materials of our bodily 
homes; that glass makes a pretty poor 
shelter for a man anyway, and tempts 
him to look over at the neighbor's 
doings unwarrantably often. 
. Great souls do not live in glass houses. 


PRAISE 


Bring tributes to our King, 
And let us sing 

Our praises to His ear, 
Whose Love is always near. 


Let joy resound, 


With theme profound, 

Let echoing notes swell high,, 
Till melting in the sky 
Still up they soar, 


To Him, 


whose mercy liveth 


evermore.—Amen. 


— Annie G. Murray. 























SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS I, II AND III 


John Marshall a typical overworked American profes- 
sional man marries a beautiful but mercenary and ambitious 
woman, who bears a daughter, Beatrice Manshall, whom 
she teaches to despise all really noble ambitions, and to de- 
sire great wealth, position and pleasure. The father dies sud- 
denly and alone,and Mrs. Marshall left with only a moderate 
income decides to secure a desirable marriage for her daugh- 
ter Beatrice, and for that reason seeks the northern lake re- 
sorts the next summer. Here Beatrice meets and is fasci- 
nated by Harmon De Loste, a southern gentleman, and finally 
agrees to an elopement and marriage. 


Chapter IV. 


Beatrice awoke late the following 
morning with a sense of some misfor- 
tune hanging over her. Then she re- 
collected her promise to Harmon and 
dressed with feverish haste, - Mrs. 
Marshall smiled contentedly as Har- 
mon drove up tothe Hotel, greeted 
Beatrice gaily and the two drove away 
together. 

The morning was. oppressively 
warm and dark clouds hung low and 
threatening as if a storm were near. 
Harmon said so little during the rapid 
drive to the village that Beatrice now 
and then glanced wonderingly at him. 
If she questioned him shyly he an- 
swered abruptly, and when his eyes 
rested on her it seemed as if they were 
the eyes of one she had never known 
before. 

Bye-and-bye a sort of nervous dread 
came over her and she trembled a little, 
Harmon noticed this and slipped an 
arm about her. 

"Are you afraid, little girl,” he 
said, “If you wish to back out you 


must do it now, We are almost at the 
hotel and then the deed will be done. “ 

With the.touch of his arm and the 
kinder tone of his voice, the fascination 
of the night before thrilled her again. 
”"No,” she murmered” but why at the 
hotel. Why not at the church?” 

” The hatel will be less conspicuous,” 
he replied. "I have an old friend here 
who is to perform the ceremony, and 
he agrees with me that the hotel will 
be better aslong as there is so much 
secrecy about the affair”. 

Something of the depressing atmos- 

pheric conditions without, seemed to 
enter into the air of the hotel front 
room and make iteven’ more dingy; 
dusty shadows lurked within its cor- 
ners, shadows that gave Beatrice a 
little choking sensation as she sat in 
the stiff-backed uncomfortable chair, 
while Harmon talked earnestly to his 
friend at the window. Thinking of her 
own wedding,.as most girls do, she had, 
never imagined one like this. The 
glamour which the moonlight of the 
night before had thrown about the 
plan, was gone, and the affair seemed 
like the decorations of the room, cheap 
and out of place. She wondered why 
she had never noticed before the ex- 
pression about Harmon’s mouth. 
# Again the nervous dread came over 
her, and she wished—but she had 
promised and it was now too late to 
recede. 

A stranger entered the room, and, 
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Harmon brought him forwardand in- 
troduced him, "This isour witness, 
Beatrice,” he said: ‘‘now if you are 
ready, we will be married.” Beatrice 
arose with a little toss of the head as 
if defying fate. Her character, a 
strange complexity of strength and 
weakness, made her cling toa mis- 
taken sense of honor, and she invaria- 
bly fullfiled a promise, even though 
she deemed it to be unworthy, 

Then Harmon took her hand in his 
and She felt the fascination of his touch 
once more. The hard look seemed 
gone from his face, and again he was 
the Harmon of the night before, hand- 
some and enticing in the moonlight. 
Beatrice was not the first girl who has 
mistaken fascination for love, and she 
went through the. brief .ceremony 
bravely and without a tremor. 

After a word or twoof awkward 
congratulation, the two strangers, who 
had taken so important a- part in it, 


- waited silently for a few moments and - 


then disappeared. 

‘‘What was to bedone next? Intheir 
planning the night before, they had 
scarcely gone beyond the actual cere- 
mony. Harmon had spoken vaguely 
of living in the South, but the present 
had scarcely been touched upon. It 
was still too warm to go South. Both 
Beatrice and Harmon intuitively felt, 
that while Mrs. Marshall, for the sake 
of appearances, might seemingly object 
to their marriage, still. since she had 
obtained her object, she would not 
resent it. 

“Let us take a noon train and go to 
one of the little towns north of here,” 
suggested Beatrice. “We can remain 
there for a few days, and from there 
write to mother. Then, if she is willing, 
we can return and remain with her till 
she goes to St. Louis. 

Harmon acquiesced, and at noon they 
left the hotel, and the village that had 
been the scene of their marriage. 
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When evening cameand Beatrice and 
Harmon had not returned, Mrs. Mar- 
shall grew. anxious. She had the. wit, 
however, not to confide her fears to 
-nyone. It-wasa very bad night never- 
theless that she spent in het room, 
listening for Beatrice’s footsteps, . She 
understood her well enough to realize 
that her daughter was thoroughly cap- 
able of carrying out any plan, no matter 
how wild it might be. By morning she 
had thought of everything possible. It 
was with a sigh of relief that she re- 
ceived with the morning’s mail, a note 
from Beatrice. The truth is easier to 
bear than suspense, and after suffering 
the torture of fear the truth is thereby 
softened and is dissolved into some- 
thing akin to a feeling of relief that it 
is no worse. Since the escapade was 
nothing worse than the marriage of 
Beatrice and Harmon, Mrs. Marshall 
regarded it as but the natural outcome 
of her own endeavors. 

The note had stated that they would 
return to the hotel in three days, and 
suggested that she make such plans as 
she considered appropriate. 

To Mrs. Marshall a fact was always 
a fact. They were married, There- 
fore, though the marriage was not cele- 
brated as she would have preferred, still 
she determined to make the best of a 
bad situation. To her friends she 
would declare that she had known all 
about it, in short, that she had taken 
part in it herself. She recalled with a 
sigh of relief that the previous after- 
noon she had remained in her room 
alone, trying to sleep away the discom- 
forts of the unaccustomed heat. She 
had had no callers, and she knew that 
she could declare with impunity that ” 
she had been over tothe village. Hav- 
ing her plans perfectly matured, she 
was relieved rather than disconcerted 
when accosted by one of the guests: 

“Good morning, Mrs Marshall. Is 
Beatrice ill? I have not seen her fora 
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“ HE HURRIEDLY RETURNED TO THE HOTEL AND PACKED HIS VALISE”’ 


Drawn by Charles E. Heil 


whole day, and that is very unusual,” 

“My dear Mrs. B., have you not heard 
the news? My little girl is married.” 

“Married! When was she married?” 

“Yesterday over at the village to Mr. 
Harmon de Loste.” 

“You don’t mean it!” ejaculated her 
friend. 

“Yes, and I could hardly keep the 
tears back; it. seemed so lonely with- 
out poor Mr. Marshall,” and she sighed 
‘hypocritically 


“It must have been hard for you,” 
the listener sympathetically replied. 

“Yes, very, but the dear children I 
hope will soon return to the hotel. 
They have left us for a few days, you | 
know. I should have enjoyed having 
you all attend the wedding, but Harmon 
is so particular. He insisted that we 
keep the affair a secret, and thus make 
the event alittle surprise.” 

Mrs. Marshall then excused herself, 
leaving her friend a clear field to spread 
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the news broadcast.. She had accomp- 
lished her purpose and that was enough. 
She knew that before night every guest 
and cottager would have heard the 
news. Her part was to play the role 
of the satisfied mother, and thus de- 
ceive every one as to the real nature of 
the affair. 

Time dragged wearily for Mrs. 
Marshall during the next three days, 
Whenever she ventured out of «her 
rooms she felt, rather than saw that 
curious eyes were fastened upon her. 
She made ita point to answer the 

humerous questions of her | friends 

courteously. When they grew.a little 
too personal, 
herself and walked away with an air of 
injured innocence. 

The third morning, after receiving a 
note from her daughter, upon entering 
the dining room, she found, to her infin- 
ite relief, Harmon and Beatrice, seated 
her table composedly eating breakfast. 

“Oh, you dear children! ’ she said 
loud enough for the guests at the next 
table to hear her, “how glad I am that 
you have returned at last; it seems 
ages since the wedding,”’ 

Beatrice glanced at Harmon with a 
look of surprise. While she had not 
looked. for any opposition from . her 
mother, still she had not expected such 
cordiality at the very outset. 

Before she had time to speak her 
mother continued in a low tone, " Bea- 
trice I have given everyone to under 
stand that I both sanctioned and at- 
tended. your wedding."’ 

“Just as you wish about that, mother, 
we are married and that is all we care 
about, is it not, Harmon?” 

Her husband answered a trifle vague- 
ly.. ‘He was looking critically at Mrs. 
Marshall. During the time that he 
had been devoting himself.to Beatrice 
he had scarcely noticed her mother. 
It had never before occurred to him how 
florid her complexion was, and that 


she haughtily excused « 


she was entirely too stout for even ma- 
tronly beauty. It isa pity that a man 
can be born as was Harmon De Loste, 
with atendency toward good and-evil 
so nearly balanced. Throughly weak in 
sO Many ways, and capable of doing 
the most contemptible things, yet, in 
other ways he was as refined as the 
daintiest woman. 

No one ever saw him pulla flower 
idly to pieces as he talked, or crush 
one beneath his feet. A strange heri- 
tage of ‘womanly traits had been his, 
from his weak but cultured father, and 
his fascinating ill-starred mother, «~ 

Only a few days after their return to 
the Hotel Imperial, one of the children 
from the hotel fell from the:swing and 
badly sprained his ankle, It was Har- 
mon.who picked him up, and carried 
him gently into the house. It was he 


‘who every morning after carried. the 


little fellow around the long veranda, 
out upon the lawn, and would tell such 
wonderful stories that the pain would 
be forgotten. The dark eyes would 
rest so gently upon the little one that 
he became his ideal. All this time he 
knew that, but a short time previous, 
he had carried out a daring plot, that 
for duplicity and sin could scarcely be 
surpassed. 

One morning they had been discuss- 
ing plans for returning to St. Louis 
when the mail was brought to them, 
Harmon received several letters and 
glanced idly at them. As he looked at 
the last one in the little package, a 
flush dyed his cheeks and he placed it 
eagerly into his pocket. 

Rising abruptly he said, “Beatrice, I 
must go to the office to attend .to my 
mail. I will return in an hour.” 

"Don't stay long, Harmon, for you 
know Mrs. Page has invited us to lun- 
cheon, and we must be ready in time.” 

I will return in plenty of time,“ he 
replied, as he walked eagerly from the 
room. 
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Mrs. Marshall and Beatrice sat talk- 
ingtogether until. eleven, when the 
latter arose saying that she must go to 
her room to prepare for her visit. 

At half past eleven she began ‘to feel 
anxious, for Harmon had not returned. 
She particularly desired tobe prompt, 
as this was one of the few invitations 
of the kind that she had received dur- 
ing her sojourn at the lake. 

By ten minutes of twelve her anxiety 
had changed to anger, and she walked 
slowly into her mother's room. 

“Mother, you may tell Harmon for 
me when he returns, that since he did 
not deem our invitation of sufficient im- 
portance to induce him to makean ef- 
fort to be prompt, he need not come at 
all.” 
“Beatrice, you certainly do not mean 
to go alone,” expostulated her mother. 

Indeed I do, and I shall make his ex- 
cuses to Mrs. Page, so be sure to tell 
him not tocome.” After the luncheon 
Iam going to make some calls; and I 
do not know when I shall return.” 

She was throughly vexed over the 
apparent carelessness of her husband, 
and her heart was full of anger as she 
hurried away to keep her appointment. 

All that long afternoon, she went 
from cottage to cottage, and purposely 
delayed her return to the hotel as late 
as possible, but shedid not for one 
moment connect Harmon's absence 
with the letter which he had received 
that morning. Butit was the letter 
which he had so hastily placed in his 
pocket before he had left the room that 
caused achange in the currentof his 
life. The moment he had glanced at the 
envelope he knew from whom it came. 
When he went down over the lawn to 
a secluded spot to tead it alone, his 
cheeks were flushed, and his hands 
trembled as he opened it. The faint 
odor of the magnolia hovered about 
the closely written pages, recalling 
thrilling memories of the past, seemed 


to intoxicate the man. The summer, 
Beatrice, —his marriage faded into 
nothing. Again he was in the-South, 
the beautiful south, where ss *. 


“A leaf never dies in the still bloom- 
ing bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a 
- whole year of flowers.” 


The tropical luxuriousness, every 
sweet odor in the garden of the south- 
ern home, where he had enjoyed bliss- 
ful hours with Marion Devereaux, 
came back to him. Heread with fast 


-beating heart that she was not well, 


and that her father had at last consen- 
sented for him to return, at least to see 
her, perhaps—something more, 

All of his old love for her surged 
through his being with a two-fold 
strength. He felt that nothing earthly 
could have the power to keep him 
from her, When he had read her let- 
ter and re-read it, he began at once to 
plan to go South, departing on the first 
train which he knew left the village at 
three. 

Dark thoughts of Beatrice flashed 
ominously across his mind. He had 
wronged her, and yetin the supreme 
selfishness of his own happiness, he 
thanked God that he had, for he knew 
that in one way at least, he was free. 

He hurriedly returned to the hotel 
and entering his room, packed a valise 
for his intended journey, and then tak- 
ing the omnibus, he wentto the vil- 
lage. 

While waiting for the train, he wrote 
to Beatrice, leaving the letter with 
directions that it be mailed so that it 
would reach hera day after his de- 
parture. 

Did he feel no regret for the wrong 
he had done the woman he was desert- 
ing? Harmon De Loste had done 
wrong so often before, that, 
boarded the southbound train, all his 
thoughts were centered upon the woe 


as he © 
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“EARLY NEXT MORNING BEATRICE SAT STONY-EYED STARING OUT INTO THE GREY DAWN”’ 


Drawn by Charles E. Heil 


man to whom he was going, and not 
upon the one he was leaving. 

The evening wore away, and Harmon 
had not returned. Beatrice was too 
angry to make inquiries for him, and 
briefly saying good-night to her mother, 
she locked herself in her room, ment- 
ally vowing that upon no consideration 
would she open the door. 

When she awoke the following morn- 
ing, she was surprised to find how well 
she had rested. Trouble never weighed 
heavily upon Beatrice. Not nntil 
another day had elapsed, would she 
permit her mother to make inquiries 
about her missing husband. These in- 
quiries were warily made by the elder 
woman, for in no wise would Mrs. 
Marshall permit anyone to know that 
she wasat all anxious. She learned in 
a casual way from the driver that he 
had taken Mr. DeLoste and his valise 


to the village the day before. Later, 
at the desk, she learned that he had 
settled no bills for himself before his 
marriage nor since, and finding his 
clothing in his bed room, it would seem 
that he had not gone for any length of, 
time. 

They decided simply to announce 
that he had gone away for a few -days, 
and then to await developments’ 

The second morning after Harmon's 
departure, Mrs. Marshall, upon enter- 
ing her room, found Beatrice sitting 
stony eyed staring into the grey dawn. 

“My child, my child, what is it?” 
she cried in tones of apprehension. 

Beattice made no answer but silent- 
ly handed the letter to her mother, 
and turned her face white and set with 
pain toward the window. 

Mrs. Marshall's face grew almost 
purple with rage as she read: 


























UDAS—A WOMAN : 1 
J 9 


When this reaches ycu,I shall be 
well upon my way South, to the only 
womau I ever loved or ever expect to 
love, Since you have never heard me 
speak of her, this may seem a trifle 
ambiguous, but it is the truth. This 
woman has said to me “come” andI 
shall follow her as gladly to the regions 
below, as above, if necessity demands. 
Perhaps you think one wife should be 
sufficient for all my needs, No doubt 
she will, when I have one. You are 
not my wife, you know’ I hope you 
will learn to regard our little affair as 
a joke, asI do, Your mother was so 
anxious for you to be married that it 
occured to me to satisfy -her cravings 


in rhat line, temporarly, by a mock 
ceromony that would leave us both 
free in the end. A thousand thanks 
for driving the ennui of the summer 
amay. Forget meas Ishall you. Better 
luck to your mother’s matrimonial 
schemes another season ! 


Harmon De Loste. 


Mrs. Marshall's eyes blazed like an 
angry tiger’s as she gasped for breath 
at concluding the letter. She rose, 
saying in a queer strained voice, as she 
held out her hand, “Come Beatrice, 
come with me, and we will go to the 
and ascertain the truth of the scoun- 
drel’s letter. 


(To be Continued) 





BALLAD OF THE ISLAND RACES 


We are out to christianize the island races, 
(And may the Lord have mercy on their souls) 
For we'll put ‘'em willy nilly in the traces 
And we'll work ’ein till their sweat in rivers rolls, 
We are going to teach the husky Filipinos how to pray,— 
They will have to learn the motions if they can't be made to think; 
We have got ’em by the collar and you hear me when I say 
That we'll lead ’em to the water and we'll also make.’em drink. 


You can preach until you wabble at the knees 
As to equity and like commercial drugs, 
But we’re bound to save the blessed Filipees 
If we have to pump the beggars full of slugs. i 
Trade is waiting for the signal from the fighting men ahead, 
And our missionary brethren are impatient for the fray; 
So we're going to pluck 'em living or we're going to plant 'em dead, 
For we never shrink from duty when it promises to pay. 


They have got to get in line with modern ways; 
They must sow and reap and mine and buy and ‘sell. 
They will never see again the happy days 
. When they stewed and served their neighbors on the shell, 
For the flying car of progress has descended on the land, 
Uncle Sammy has alighted and has told 'em what to do; 
With a bible in his pocket and a rifle in his hand 
He has started ‘em for heaven and he’s going to see "em through. 


—Frank Putnam. 











WHO RIDES MAY READ 


The girl who wore the derby took her 
feet from the coasters and put them on the 
pedals again with a sigh of ecstasy. 

“What a gorgeous coast that was,” she 
said. “The only thing to spoil it is the 
knowledge that it will be turned upside 
down when we go back.” 

“One man’s coast is another man’s 
climb,” said the girl in the Alpine hat. 
“Tt all depends on one’s point of view.” 

The girl in the derby laughed and prof- 
fered a small parcel wrapped in tinfoil. 
“Have some gum?” she said. 

“No--no, thank you,” said the one in 
the Alpine, hurriedly. 

The girl in the derby blushed. “I know 
it’s a vile habit,” she said, “but wheeling, 
you know, one doesn’t——” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” said the other. “Un- 
tila week ago I would no more have gone 
riding without my gum than without 
boots; but I seem to have lost my taste 
for it lately.” 

“That sounds interesting,” said the girl 
in the derby. “Tell me about it.” 

“Well,” said the girl in the Alpine, “you 
know that little drug store opposite the 
park, don’t you? Ted and I went for a 
ride Saturday afternoon and stopped there 
on our way back for a phosphate. There 
were a lot of little darkies playing about 
in the street, snapping cigarette pictures 
and looking on. We put our wheels in 
the rack, and I stuck my gum on the left 
handle-bar, right near the grip, you 
know.” 





“Yes, of course,” said the girl in the 
derby. 

“Well, when we came out,” said the girl 
in the Alpine, “I felt for it and it wasn’t 
there, and I thought, of course, it had 
dropped off and that was the end of it. 
But you know how funny Ted is; he took 
one of the little darkies that seemed the 
blackest and dirtiest of the crowd, by the 
shoulders and said in that bull-of-Basham 
voice of his, ‘What did you do with that 
gum, sir?’ just to make me laugh, you 
know, and oh, what do you think? The 
little imp rolled up his eyes and looked 
frightened to. death, and said, ‘I only took 
one chew, sir, and I done put it back 
where I got it, deed I did.’ And sure 
enough, there it was, stuck on the right 
handie-bar. Somehow I haven’t cared 
much for it since.” 

The girl in the derby laughed. “That 
might have been funnier and.worse,” she 
said. ; ) 

“Yes,” said the girl in the Alpine, “I 
have an imagination myself. It might.” 

—Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


OCOD 


A SUMMER EPISODE 


¢¢4 CAME to say good bye; Iam going 
home. this afternoon,” said the Man, 
as he came-out!and stood under the 
spreading white locust tree, where the Girl 
sat, reading. 
“Are you?” she asked, looking up quick- 
ly. “And to stay?” 


“Yes—I suppose so. It is hardly possi- 
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ble that I shall come back this year, how- 
ever. much I should like to,” he answered, 
slowly, looking abstractedly down through 


a green arched pathway between rows of 


tall trees. 

The Girl followed his glance, and a wist- 
as she thought of how beautiful that walk 
fully reminiscent look came into her eyes 
was at night when the bright, yellow moon- 
light made a green and gold mosaic on the 
soft grass. She wondered if he, too, were 
thinking of—of those nights. 

“T am sorry you are going,” she said, 
quietly. “I have enjoyed your being here.” 

“Have you? Have you really?” the Man 
asked, quickly, almost eagerly, as he turned 
and looked into the Girl’s brown eyes. 

Her eyes dropped and the color deep- 
ened ‘in her face. 

“Yes,” she answered a little hesitatingly, 
“I am. I meet so few congenial people 
here—so few from the big world outside 
that I dream of and long for, and that I 
hope some day—” 

The Girl stopped, abruptly, and turned 
her face again toward the green vista, 
gleaming in the morning sunlight. 

The Man was leaning against the locust 
tree. A shadow crossed his face as she 
spoke. He reached up and picked a droop- 
ing spray of fragrant white blossoms. 

“What a lot of blind workers we people 
are in this world, aren’t we?” he asked in a 
changed tone. He knew that the Girl 
_ glanced up at him with a surprised, half- 
curious look in her dark eyes, and that she 
was waiting for him to finish. 

“I was thinking,” he went on, slowly, 
with his eyes fastened on the spray of lo- 
cust in his hands, “that we are all a set of 
weavers—blind weavers. We gather those 
around us, and like the patient Oriental 
weavers who work in and out, in and out, 
the colored threads that make the design 
of a rare piece of tapestry, we weave these 
people into. our life pattern; and our ihtri- 
cate design is beautiful or ugly, bright or 
dull, according to the personalities inter- 
woven. 

“Some of these human threads have no 
bearing on the great central figure of the 
pattern; they set off the richness of its col- 
oring. Yet they serve their purpose. 


“Other threads, we find when the pat- 
tern is woven, add nothing—only mar— 
and we wonder why we wove them in, for 
unlike the skilled weavers of the tapestry, 
we cannot foresee whether each tint or 
shade is going to harmonize with the great 
color scheme. It must first be irrevocably 
woven in. 

“Then there is the color called hope. It 
outlines every minute figure and blends in 
beautiful harmony with the thread of love. 

“There is always one predominant shade 
that gives life and warmth and beauty to 
the whole pattern, and all else is attribu- 
tive. It is the color—the person—we love. 

“And so we blind weavers go on weav- 
ing until the Great Designer comes and 
gently takes the shuttle out of our unwill- 
ing fingers. Then in a vague, blind way 
we see that it is all wrong; but we don’t 
know why, and we only feel that without 
the colors of love and hope our pattern 
will be dulled and darkened and spoiled 
for us, and yet—and yet—we know it can- 
not be.” 

The Man paused and looked at the Girl. 
She was leaning back wéarily in the old 
rustic chair, looking down the glinting 
pathway with wide-distended, pained eyes. 

Then both were silent. A red-breasted 
robin circled over their heads, uttering 
harsh, birdlike invectives against a sleep-" 
ing cat who was curled up peacefully on 
the grass near by. The cat had killed and 
eaten the bird’s mate a few hours before, 
and the cries of the bereft one were full of 
threat and accusation. 

The Girl finally broke the silence. 

“Shall you go back to New York to- 
day?” she asked, in a strained voice. 

“No, I am going to—to my wife.” The 
words came out with a quickened breath. 

“Your—your wife?’ uttered the Girl, 
with startled interrogation. 

The Man bowed his head silently. 

“Where is she?” she asked, with uncon- 
scious sternness. 

“In the insane asylum. She has been 
there four years. When I was in California 
last winter, they wrote me that she was 
dead; but it proved to be another patient 
of the same name. I received a letter from 
the head physician this morning, telling me 
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of the mistake, and saying that my wife is 
alive, and, and—incurable.” 

The Girl arose. Her eyes were calm and 
her voice was steady, but the hand she 
held out to the Man was cold and lifeless. 

“Good bye,” she said, with a smile. 

The Man took the white hand and cov- 
ered it with both of his. There was a world 
of longing and regret in his eyes, as he 
said with tender pleading, “I am so—so 
sorry; but I didn’t know, and I—I 
hoped—” 

“Good bye,” repeated the Girl, proudly 
and coldly, as she withdrew her hand and 
walked away. After she had gone a few 
steps she turned and looked back. The 
Man was still leaning against the tree, but 
his head had dropped upon his breast. The 
sunlight fell across his face, and something 
bright glistened upon one cheek. The 
robin circled low, and his bitter cries had 
changed to notes of piteous appeal. 

The Girl paused. “And we wonder why 
we wove them in—” she murmured, softly. 
Then a tender look came into her eyes. 

“Good bye,” she said, gently. 

- —Grace Lincoln Hall. 


oD 


” 


A PASSING INCIDENT AT THUNDER BUTTE. 


E was a boyish, pink-cheeked, light- 
haired, well-dressed vagabond who 
rolled his own cigarettes and called 
for brandy the first time he faced the bar. 

“We ain’t got it—take whiskey,” replied 
the barkeeper, who was known as Gentle- 
man George, perhaps because he was clear- 
ly no gentleman at all. 

“That’s what I meant,” returned the 
young man. “Whiskey is what I want. 
Oh, I say,” he continued, “fellow out there 
told me you are an Englishman—glad to 
know you—Englishman myself—shake— 
isn’t that right?—isn’t that what they say 
here in America—shake?” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” replied the bar- 
keeper, as he extended his hand, “but I 
ain’t no Englishman—I’m a Canadian.” 

“All the same, my dear fellow,. all the 
same, you know. Shake—and have a glass 
of brandy yourself. We can both say, God 
save the Queen, I fancy, eh?” 

“T calculate we can,” answered the other. 


He filled a glass for himself and said as 
he took it up: “Here you are—God bless 


the old girl!” 


“Y-e-s. Oh, I say——.” He was inter- 
rupted by the somewhat violent removal 
of his fore-and-aft plaid travelling cap by 
some unseen force in the rear. He turned 
and looked up at Citizen Henry Finton, 
who, though it was not yet noon, had al- 
ready reached the fault-finding stage of his 
intoxication. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the young Briton, 
“but do you wish to examine my cap, 
sir?” 

“IT don’t like it,” roared the ingenuous 
citizen. “You can’t wear no such Tom- 
fool thing in Thunder Butte.” 

“Most extraordinary, I assure you. 
Why, do you know, my dear fellow, I wore 
such a cap two years in India and——” 

But the offended critic strode away to 
the door and cast the cap out into Buffalo 
Avenue, where Postmaster Hogan’s point- 
er pup fell on it and worried it up and 
down the street with puppy-like enthusi- 
asm, to the great diversion of the leading 
citizens of Thunder Butte. 

“T say, George,” inquired the English- 
man, “what do yeu do in a case like this?” 

The gentleman appealed to stretched his 
hands out in front of him, laid them on the 
edge of the bar and after a moment’s re- 
flection, answered: 

“Tt ain’t necessary to state precisely what 
we do do. What you want to do is to go 
out and buy a hat that won’t make the 
folks you meet tired.” 

“Thank you, George.” He walked out, 
smiled pleasantly at the ruffled Finton and 
made his way to the Palace Dry Goods and 
Grocery Empiroum where he purchased a 
felt hat of proportions which George after- 
wards assured him would meet the approv- 
al of the most captious citizen. 

The news of the arrival of the young 
Englishman soon spread about. the pros- 
perous city of Thunder Butte. By the 
time it reached the other end of the one 
long, dusty street on each side of which 
the houses of the town-were drawn up as 
if ready for an architectural Virginia reel, 
where was situated the real estate office of 
Mr. Thomas Jefferson Handisides, this en- 
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terprising business man was startled to 
hear that a wealthy young Englishman 
probably the younger son of a Duke or 
something of that sort, had arrived in town 
with a project for purchasing an extensive 
tract of land on which to plant.a colony of 
other younger sons, poor relations and sim- 
ilar family debris. Mr. Handisides avas a 
man of action. He took his feet down off 
his desk with a bang, stuffed a county map 
in his pocket, locked up his office and 


made his way directly to the Golden Lariat 


Saloon, where, it was reported, the young 
capitalist was intrenched. 

Entering this haunt of cheer Mr. Handi- 
sides was not particularly encouraged to 
find the alleged founder of colonies in 
earnest conversation with Gentleman 
George. “But,” he said to himself, “it is 
no positive proof that he isn’t the Prince 
of Wales,” so he advanced and the Gen- 
tleman graciously mentioned his name 
while the young man announced his own 
as Bainbridge. 

“I am pleased to meet you, Mr. Bain- 
bridge, I am sure,” said Mr. Handisides. 
“I trust you are favorably impressed with 
our city.” 

“Oh, yes; quite so, I assure you. By 
Jove, do you know a laughable thing hap- 
pened to me directly I arrived. Fellow 
came in and objected to my travelling cap 
—the beggar actually snatched it off my 
head and threw it out into the street yon- 
der and a miserable cross-bred cur is now 


worrying it all over the beastly—beg par- ' 


don—all over the town, sir. 
hear of anything like it?” 

“I am sorry you were so unfortunate as 
to meet that fellow. You must pay no at- 
tention to him—he is a scoundrel and a 
drunkard who will land in jail before night. 
By the way, you must see our jail—we 
have the finest jail and the best half-mile 
race track in the county.” 

Mr. Handisides soon delicately suggest- 
ed the matter of business. “I under- 
stand,” he said, “that you are thinking of 
buying a tract of land.” 

Bainbridge looked at him curiously out 
of his wide-open blue eyes. “’Pon my 
honor,” he answered, “it hadn’t occurred to 
me. What do you think of it, George— 
good idea?” 


Did you ever 
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“There’s the best land ’round here in the 
Territory,” returned the Gentleman. 

“Quite right, George,” assented Mr. 
Handisides. ‘The best in Dakota.” 

“By Jove, I’ll look at your land. Land’s 
a deuced good thing to have—I’ve heard 
the Gov’nor say so more than once. Par- 
don me till I roll a cigarette.” 

As they passed out of the Golden Lariat 
to the sidewalk they brushed against’ Fin- 
ton. A pale, care-worn woman in a cheap 
black dress clung to his arm. “Won’t you 
come home with me, Henry?” she said, in 
a low voice. 

He pushed her back roughly, and with an 
oath, and went into the bar-room. 

By Jove, the man’s a brute,” exclaimed 
Bainbridge to his companion. Then to 
the woman: “I say, Madam, beg pardon, 
but that man’s a scoundrel and—and—a— 
p PUSS 4 

She turned and looked at him. There 
were tears in her eyes but none in her 
voice. 

“He is my husband, and he is not a 
scoundrel,” she said. 

She turned and went up the long street. 
The hot July wind came rushing down the 
long street chasing a cloud of dust before 
it; and the cloud wrapped itself around the 
two men, and swirled up about the houses, 
which seemed through it to nod and sway 
as if they were beginning the reel, to the 
discord of creaking signs and the rattle of 
tin roofs; and the dust shut out the woman 
from view and the two men pulled their 
hats down firmly, stepped off the sidewalk 
and walked. around the little group of po- 
nies which stood in front of the Golden 
Lariat, with their heads down and their 
reins trailing on the ground, and went on 
across the street to a livery barn. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon 
when Mr. Handisides drove back into 
town with the young Englishman. The 
real estate dealer looked weary. The pos- 
sible scion of nobility appeared fresh, even 
happy. Every resident of Thunder Butte 
who observed Mr. Handisides knew that 


_ he had not succeeded in selling the other 


any land. They drove up to the livery 
barn and alighted. 

“Thanks, very much,” said the young 
man. “I’ve enjoyed myself greatly. Mag- 
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nificent country you here—sorry I 
can’t plant a colony as you suggest, I am 
sure. Splendid place for a colony—plenty 
of room, good quality of wind and—pardon 
me, mere joke, don’t mean anything, you 
know. I’ll speak to the Gov-nor about 
your land,—Gov’nor knows all about ev- 
erything. Extraordinary man, the Gov’nor 
—you’d like to know him. Perhaps I'll 
have’ the pleasure of seeing you at the 
Golden—er—at George’s, you know, this 
evening, eh?” 

“Yes, I’ll probably drop in,” answered 
the other. 

Mr. Handisides was not pleased with his 
day’s work. “It is not,” he. said to him- 
self as he walked along the plank side- 
walk toward his office, “it is not the way 
great fortunes are accumulated. In other 
words it is not business.” At that mo- 
ment he met his friend, Colonel Tufts. The 
sympathized with him. 

“I believe the fellow has money, too,” 
said Mr. Handisides in an injured tone. 
“Still he doesn’t know enough to put it 
isto the best land the sun ever shone on.” 

“Do you suppose he could be induced 
to sit into a small game?” inquired the 
Colonel anxiously. 

The downcast Mr. Handisides bright- 
ened. “We might try him. We would 
probably have to teach him the game, but 
—we could do it.” 

The Colonel smiled expansively. ‘We 
can teach it to him so he’ll remember it 
after he’s forgot his own name.” 

Mr. Handisides, strengthened and re- 
freshed by the prospect, walked on to his 
office. 

The sun‘had not yet sunk down into the 
western prairie when Colonel Tufts entered 
the Golden Lariat and seated himself at a 
card table near the bar. The Colonel ad- 
justed himself sidewise in his chair and be- 
gan the most restful occupation known to 
gentlemen of leisure, namely, that of watch- 
ing two other gentlemen play billiards. In 
a half hour Mr. Handisides and Bainbridge 
were seated at the table with the Colonel. 

“What do you say to a game of cards?” 
suggested the real estate operator: 

“Really, nothing would please me more,” 
answered the Englishman. “What shall it 
be—whist?” 


“Well,” replied Handisides, slowly, “we 
might play whist, though I’m afraid the 
Colonel doesn’t understand the game very 
well.” : 

“Never played it,” said the Colonel, de- 


* cisively. 


“To tell the truth we have got so into 
the habit of playing poker that we are not 
good for much else,” p 

“Poker?” exclaimed Bainbridge. “Why 
I can play that—really. Do you know - 
where I learned? Coming through the 
Suez Canal, by Jove, ’pon honor. We were 
delayed by something—don’t know what— 
fancy thirsty camel came along and drank 
up the water, or some such thing—I don’t 
know what was the difficulty — deuced 
tiresome—clever American taught me how 
to play poker to pass away the time— 
deuced clever tellow, cleverest man I ever 
met—taught me ail about it. Liked it so 
well, played it all the rest of the way home. 
Taught the Gov-nor. He didn’t care for it. 
Reaily I’m delighted to learn that you can 
play it. Extraordinary coincidence—all 
three can play poker.” 

The game was soon under way and from 
the start the Englishman was blessed with 
an amount of luck that spoke volumes for 
the cleverness of the American who came 
to him in the leaden-houred Suez Canal. 
As the evening wore away Mr. Handisides 
and the Colonel became alarmed. It 


‘seemed impossible to stop the constant 


flow of their money to the Briton’s side 
of the table. Mr. Handisides writhed—the 
Colonel boiled within. The hands which 
the youth held were scandalous—a re- 
proach to civilization—and though the oth- 
ers felt certain that he was not coming by 
them honestly they could detect no irregu- 
larity. “The fellow’s a sharper and a 
thief,” groaned the virtuous Mr. Handi- 
sides to himself; “he’s a gambler and a 
scoundrel.” Even the liquor which was 
freely ordered seemed to have no effect on 
the play of the man who had sat at the 
feet of the clever American. “Most ex- 
traordinary about that brandy of George’s,” 
he said. “Must be extremely old. Goes 
right to my head. Now that card,” and 
he held one out face upward,—“I can see 
fifteen or twenty spots on it—what is it, 
any how?” 
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“That is the ace of diamonds,” answered 
the Colonel with austerity. He felt that 
the young man was making game of him. 

“Thanks, very much, so it is. I wonder 
now, if I’ve got any more aces.” The next. 
moment the cards he held were shown to 
be at least sufficient to take the money 
which had been bet. The Colonel rose 
with a mingled look of rage and disgust. 

“Young man,” he said, “you may find 
this amusing—I don’t. You will have to 
excuse me—I am broke.” 

“My dear fellow, let me lend you what 
you need,” cried Bainbridge, and he took 
a gold piece off the.top of a pile of bills in 

‘front of him. 

“No, thank you,” returned the Colonel 
stiffly as he walked out. He met Finton 
at the door, now very drunk. 

“Shall we continue the game?” inquired 
Bainbridge of Handisides. 

“No; I am in the same condition as my 
friend. You play a stiff game.” 

“Thanks—you’re very kind to say so. 
Mere luck, nothing else, I assure you. Did 
I tell you that the Gov-nor didn’t like the 
game when I taught it to him?” 

“TI should fancy he wouldn’t,” answered 
the other. 

The Englishman rolled up the money 
carelessly and held it in his hand as he 
turned, attracted by the noise of a disturb- 
ance at the bar. Finton stood in front of 
it in a drunken rage. 

“You're a liar,” he shouted to Gentleman 
George. He seized a bottle which stood 
before him and hurled it with all his 
strength at the other’s head. It missed its 
mark and crashed through the mirror. A 
small, slight man who had followed Fin- 
ton in stepped up and touched him on the 
arm. 

“Finton,” he said, “come with me.” He 
was the city marshal. 

The drunken man turned like a wild 
beast. 

“Damn you,” he snarled, “you can’t take 
me!” He drew a revolver from his pocket. 
There was a deafening explosion which 
made the lamps overhead flare up. Finton 
fell in front of the bar with the pistol still 
clutched in his hand. The marshal slipped 
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his own weapon back into the holster. 
Half a dozen men went out of the room; 
a score ran in. His hat had fallen off and 
lay on the floor by the prostrate man, who 
was dead, with one hand still gripping his 
pistol like a vise, and the other hanging 
limp over the foot-rail in front of the bar. 

“How did it happen?” asked a new- 
comer. 

“Most extraordinary,” answered the 
Englishman. “Man drunk—same beggar 
that took my travelling cap, you know. 
Threw a bottle at George—officer started 
to take him into custody—fellow drew 
weapon—officer—” 

A woman forced her way through the 
crowd and* threw herself down beside the 
man on the floor in front of the bar, with 
a cry which was half gasp and half scream. 
She raised his head and brushed the saw- 
dust from his matted hair and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

“Oh, my God,—Henry,” she moaned, 
“he is dead—he is dead!” 

The Gentleman did not relish the turn 
affairs were taking. He leaned over the 
bar and said: 

“Well, you ain’t lost much.” 

She looked up at him from where she 
sat on the floor. The resentment which 
had shown in her dark eyes in the morning 
was not there now. She looked up plead- 
ingly, helplessly, and her lips quivered. 

“T’ve lost all I had,” she said, and her 
head sank down closer to the face before 
her, and the tears came. 

“By Jove, George,” cried Bainbridge 
springing forward, “you ought to know 
enough not to say a thing like that. The 
woman has lost all she had in the world.” 
He stooped and pressed the money which 
he held into her hand. “You may need 
it,” he said, “I’ve no use for it.” 

She raised her eyes and through her tears 
in a dozed way repeated mechanically: 
“Yes, all I had in the world—all I had in 
the world!” 

Bainbridge walked out of the room, the 
crowd parting to let him pass. When the 
night train for the west left Thunder Butte 
half an hour later he was among the pas- 
sengers; nor did he ever come back. 


Hayden Carruth 
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We had a very quiet little party in the 
Club corner this evening—just the Story 
Teller, the Poet, the Colonel, the Senti- 
mental Youth, and the Club secretary. 
The air out-doors was raw and chill; the 
curling flame of the huge gas grate was 
pretty to look at and good to feel. The 
gentleness of spirit in a company of right- 
minded men, was the fitting cap sheaf to 
a situation thoroughly comfortable. Is 
that last metaphor a bit mixed? Any- 
way— 

It was agreed that we were too few and 
too well attuned to enter upon a discus- 
sion with any vigor. The Colonel sug- 
gested that he had set down his first mar- 
tial experience in a ballad. If we would 
consider how much his service in the open 
exceeded his training in the nimble sci- 
ence of versification, he would venture to 
read the ballad to us. We beamed our 
delight, partly because each expected real 
enjoyment from the Colonel’s story, and 
partly because each foresaw that the even- 
ing was to take the most pleasurable 
course, the amiable comparing of new 
verses. Good women like dearly to dis- 
play to each other the charms of their in- 
comparable babies; but, for the very flow- 
er of happiness, let me look in upon a 
little company of poets reading their 
wares each to the others. 

The Colonel smiled at us across his 
pipe’s-end and read— 


THE BATTLE OF La PORTE 


’Twas while the Turks at Plevna Pass 
Before the Russians fell, 

And while the savage Cossacks stormed 
On bastion and fort, 

There came to pass the famous joust 
Whereof I mean to tell, 








By Frank Putnam oa 


Now known in local annals as 
The Battle of La Porte. 


Four days the leaders argued for 

. Positions on the ground; 

They talked the question, pro and con, 
On playground, step and stile. 

I heard it all, but did not speak; 
With dignity profound, 

I sat among them like a sphinx 
And smiled a deadly smile. 


At last they drew up articles 
And specified a day 

When Thompson’s Turks should measure 

steel 

With Taylor’s hostile band. 

Thereon the leaders chose their aides 
And captains for the fray, 

While lumber merchants wondered why. 
Were laths in such demand. 


The Russian troops, full forty strong, 
Drew up beneath the elms; 

They were, indeed, a mighty host, 
An awe-inspiring sight; 

But we, the Turks, were savage foes, 
With feathers on our helms, 

And we opined that we could make 
A very pretty fight. 


My own equipment, I may well 
Remember it for long; 

I planned it gaily, as became 
So valiant a lord. 

I wrought upon it many days 
To make it light and strong, 
Although be sure I felt no need 

Of armor save my sword. 


A baseball mask adorned my face, 
A catcher’s pad my back; 
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My sword-arm sleeve was padded thick 
With shavings from the mill; 

My cap was full of feathers, but 

_ Alas! when Taylor’s whack 

Came down, I saw a million stars— 
And seem to see them still. 


“Huzza!” the Russian leader cried, 
“Now show them what you are.” 
They started, and we nerved ourselves 
To meet the fearful shock. 

The air was rent with mingled cries 
Of “Allah!” and “The Czar!” 

Our spearmen split their fierce assault 
As water splits on rock. 


The foemen, in a double line, 
Swept past on either side, 
Then wheeled and charged us right and 
left. 
Our swordsmen bore the brunt 
Like heroes. “Hold your ground, my 
boys!” 
Our noble leader cried. 
They fought like demons—all in vain; 
They could not break our front. 


With thrust and sweep and mighty slash 
The Russians forced the fight, 
But still we gave them steel for steel, 
Still faced them hand to hand; 
Our chivalry that day must break 
The Russian monarch’s might «+ 
For history, for honor, 
For home and native land. 


Night’s shades advanced with neither side 
Desiring yet to yield; 

Outnumbered, smitten front and rear, 
We faced a sure defeat, 

When reinforcements—Mullan’s corps— 
Came bounding on the field, 

Whereat the Russians’ raging front 
Began a slow retreat. 


The Russian army’s slow retreat 
Became a feariul rout; 

We trailed their colors angrily 
And flung our own on high; 


we 


Returning, then, from hot pursuit, 
With many a joyful shout, 
We marked their dead with pitying 
glance, 
Our own with solemn sigh. 


But O, for ancient chivalry, 
That died with ancient kings! 
How too humiliating were 
The many bitter broils— 
(So clearly all those shameful scenes 
My memory backward brings)— 
When that our slain arose to claim 
A portion of the spoils. 


Every one of us could recall such an 
affair as that, some school-ground combat 
wherein, like as not, the verdict of history 
was reversed and a handsome vindication 
given to the side with the weaker battal- 
ions. The Story Teller said he had been 
lately solicited by his son, the latter being 
the editor of a high school paper, to write 
a poem on his school days. He had been 
astonished to find how clearly he could, 
with a small effort, recall the names of 
boyhood friends long since passed out of 
his ken; of places many years unvisited, 
and incidents crowded out of mind these 
three decades past. So he had written 
the poem for his son, the editor, and had 
even been complimented upon it by that 
shrewd young person. We emptied the 
glasses and gave willing attention while 
the Story Teller read— : 


YD LIKE TO BE A BOY AGAIN 


I’d like to be a boy again, and run away 
from school, 

And go to Knowles’ orchard, where the 
breeze was always cool, 

Where flowers grew profusely and every 
air was sweet, 

And where the striped pippins made you 
eat and eat and eat. 


Or we'd play that we were miners and 
that Big Creek’s shining sands 

Were monstrous heaps of,,yirgin gold 
laid open to our han Seoee 
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The hours they’d go like minutes, and the 
minutes—well, my friend, 

They’d go so fast you couldn’t see where 
they’d begin or end. 


And when we'd straggle home at night 
we never would forget 

To notice if our shirts were straight and 
if our hair was wet, 

And if our coats had sand on, and if our 
shoes were dry, 

And if our backs were blistered—you 
know the reason why. 


If I could be a boy again and run away 
from school, ’ 

I’d take my brother’s old high wheel, in 
spite of father’s rule, 

And just at afternoon recess I’d make the 
boys feel thin 

By riding slowly past ’em with a calm, 
superior grin. ; 


Though I could make a longer jump, and 
run as fast as he, 

And in swimming or in punching he was 
nowhere near to me, 

When I would ask to ride his wheel, he’d 
get revenge for all 

By saying he’d be glad to, but, alas! I was 
too small! 


That old high wheel—how often have I 
longed to sit astride 

Tts slim and slippery saddle, and have 
turned away and sighed, 

And looked at my velocipede with dark 
and vengeful eye. ; 

If I could be a boy again, I’d ride that 
wheel or die! 


The Sentimental Youth has a fondness 
for burly verse, and sometimes he tries 
to write it. He likes to be thought “a 
devil of a fellow’—a hard drinker and a 
sportsman. He tells us the fever of spring 
is at work in his veins; he will presently 
have to cut away from the artificialities of 
town and go off to the woods and restore 
his vitality. He is 23, and will never again 
be as worldly-old as he is now. Still, he 
is a dear boy,-and we love him. He reads 
to us Bee 
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MY TROUT AND WHISKEY TRIP 
Going to start tomorrow— 
My trout-and-whiskey trip; 
Go on away, my sorrow, 
I’m going to let you slip. 
I haven’t got a wish 
But just to sit and fish 
And listen, sort o’ dreamy, 
To the water’s soothing swish. 


Go on away with money— 
I’ve got a better game; 
And don’t you come, my honey, 
To offer me vour fame; 
For I’m a-going to ride 
Along the river’s side 
Until Ireach the ripple 
Where the gamy trout abide. 


O, tell me not that Duty 
Declares that I should work; 
The soul is dead to beauty 
That wouldn’t gladly shirk 
When river naiads fair 
In unison declare 
They’re glad to see a fellow 
with 
His fishing tackle there. 


The Poet said he had met the Blade 
earlier in the day, and had found that 
young gentleman in high spirits. He had 
remarked this gayety, and the Blade had 
explained: 

“My dear old boy, I’m on the high road 
to success as a poet at last! You know 
my popularity among the ladies? Well, 
I have found a way to turn it to account. 
You know I have no childish fondness for 
merely handsome women; my divinities 
must have other qualifications than the ac- 
cidental one of physical prettiness— 
though, of course, one cannot reasonably 
object to that. Well, my latest acquisition 
is an artist, and she completes the circle. 
I have one fair friend who inspires my 
poems, another who copies them for me, 
one who sets my songs to music, and fi- 
nally one who can illustrate them. Now, 
if I can find some dear soul who appreci- 
ates Genius, and who is rich enough to 
publish my Works, I shall be the happiest 
of poets.” 
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“IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND” 


HE guardians of the Sacred city of 
T Lhassa up on that Thibetan plateau 
which has been so often called 
“The Roof of the World,” are still to be 
found faithful in the performance of their 
duty. For several hundred years, in fact, 
from the beginning, they have allowed no 
white manto enter theforbidden city which 
is more sacred to them in their religious 
customs than is Mecca to the Moham- 
medans Not a few explorers have tempt- 
ed fate to a considerable extent in their en- 
deavor to cross this plateau, and by means 
of disguises more or less clever, to steal 
into this city and be the first Caucasian to 
witness the barbarous rites that make up 
the Thibetan form of worship, but so care- 
fully guarded are all the approaches that 
the intruders have in every instance been 
discovered and either killed or driven back 
to the frontier from which they came. 
Lhassa in consequence is still as ever the 
one fascinating spot on earth to the adven- 
turous mind. 

The last noteworthy attempt to reach 
Lhassa was Mr. A. H. Savage Landor’s 
expedition which started from the Indian 
frontier in the spring of 1897. Mr. Lan- 
dor, who is a born traveler of unlimited 
nerve, left London with the sort of cre- 
dentials that would practically carry him 
with recognition to any spot in India that 
boasted of an English official. In addition 
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to the mere adventurous side of the enter- 
prise, he went as the representative of the 
London Daily Mail, and also because of 
his technical equipment, as a member of 
the Royal Engineering Society to make 
investigations. 

He started with an expedition of some 
thirty natives eariy in May, and after over- 
coming the usual preliminary obstacles, 
crossed the high passes of the Himalayas 
and found himself “in the forbidden 
land.” From this point on it was neces- 
sary for him to conduct his party with 
much secrecy. But this he was not able 
to accomplish. The fact that a stranger 
was within their territory soon became 
known to the different Thibetan tribes, 
and Landor was kept busy dodging as 
many of them as he could. Before he had 
proceeded two or three days’ marches, 
about a third of hts followers bolted for 
the return trail and a week later the rest, 
with the exception of two faithful servants, 
did likewise. This compelled him to 
abandon all hopes of using his. scientific 
instrunients, as they were too numerous 
to be carried forward by three persons. 
From here on the three approached the 
Sacred city as best they could. They were 
destined never to reach it, however, for 
when it was even several days marches 
ahead, they were made prisoners in one of 
the villages and forthwith began to suffer 
a series of terrible torturgS:°"Mr. Landor 
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says in his magnificent two-volume book 
just published by Harper Bros., that he 
does not believe the Thibetans ever really 
meant to kill him, although when in the 
spot he was quite willing to believe it on 
several occasions. He thinks rather that 
their object is to frighten and to break 
one’s nerve by excruciating tortures. 
After a very sufficient lesson of this sort, 
you are conducted back to the frontier 
with the request that you never come 
again. And you never do. 

The passing of a white-hot iron across 
the face so close to the eyes as to have 
permanently affected his: left one, was the 
first torture inflicted upon Mr. Landor. 
Following this he was made to ride a gal- 
loping horse seated on a spiked saddle, the 
spikes of which cut into the base of the 
spine at every move of the animal. Two 
nights spent in an erect position with legs 
tied on a log as far apart as they could be 
stretched and hands fastened high above 
the head were also endured. Mr. Landor’s 
servants during this time were being lash- 
ed almost continuously. 

Despite Mr. Landor’s failure to reach 
the Sacred city itself, he was successful in 
making a great many observations of 
direct benefit to science, and his narrative 
of the customs of the tribes he encoun- 
tered is exceedingly good reading. The 
book is illustrated throughout by draw- 
ings from the author’s pen, Mr. Landor 

_ being so far fortunate as to be an artist as 
well as a writer.” 
=, 
“THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION” 
N reading history, it is everything to 
have the right sort of a focus cast 
upon the subject. The possession of this 
desirable essential is the one distinctive 
criticism of Senator Lodge’s work, “The 
Story of the Revolution.” Mr. Lodge is a 
scholar; he has therefore brought to his 
work the quality of historical accuracy and 
historical completeness. Mr. Lodge is 
also a modern; in consequence he re- 
vitalizes the past with the light and intelli- 
gence of the-present. Mr. Lodge is finally 
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a story-teller, and as a result the tale of 
the Revolution, which so many of us asso- 
ciate only with the prosy, text-books of 
our youth, now reads at his hands like a 
bit of romantic fiction. 

Senator Lodge’s book is everywhere ac- 
knowledged as being “at once an absorb- 
ing story and a dignified contribution to 
history.” The criticism is a comprehen- 
sive one. Thousands of persons will read 
the American struggle for liberty as pre- 
sented by Mr. Lodge, and find in it for 
the first time a freshness and a vigor which 
in many respects will make the theme read 
like an absolutely new page in American 
history. The author has also embodied in 
the work the significant points and new 
side-lights that of late years have been de- 
veloped by recent historical research. It 
is impossible to imagine how new a treat- 
ment can be given an old subject until one 
reads the invaluable chronicle. The book 
throughout is blessed with a most satis- 
factory pictorial accompaniment. When 
masters like Hloward Pyle, Yohn and 
Chapnian bring to bear the possibilities of 
their art upon such a subject, there can be 
but one result, and in this instance it is an 
added power of conspicuous strength to 
one’s interpretations of the beginnings of © 
our national life. The book is published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


=> E 

“PRISONERS OF HOPE” 
RECENT novel of colonial Virginia 
comes to us very much in the nature 
of a delightful surprise. It is the first book 
of a new writer, and a good one. As 
books go, this is something of a rare 
combination. It is surprising also to learn 
that Miss Mary Johnston, the author of 
this book, “Prisoners of Hope,” is still 
under thirty, and that the writing of it 
was largely a form of recreation, some- 
thing that filled up the odd moments when 
the care of a large motherless family per- 
mitted. For the book itself which is now 
in its fifth thousand and selling freely, we 

have but one word to say. 

It is a charming story. It sweeps along 
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with a freshness and an atmosphere that is 
altogether pleasing in these days of liter- 
ary ennui. Colonial Virginia as it was in 
those troublesome yet stately times, rises 
as a positive vision before our eyes, and 
we ioin hands for the nonce with our 
courtly forefathers and their lovable 
wives. The rustle of rich brocades and 
silks sounds again in our ears, and the 
echoes of gay cavalier songs and gallant 
toasts, mingled with the more tragic note 
of war and Indian massacres, fill the air. 
For the plot of the story Miss Johnston 
has taken an unsuccessful insurrection of 
the slaves at the time of Governor Wil- 
liam Berkeley. In the various demands 
of description, dialogue, incident and 
character portrayal, Miss Johnston has 
not been found wanting. By some native 
instinct she has written and written well. 
It is with cordial good will that we pre- 
dict for her a promising future. The book 
is published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


: = 
“THE CRUISE OF THE CACHALOT” 


O the already notable list of sea 

stories which the present generation 
has seen—a list that includes such mas- 
terly narratives as “The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor,” “On Many Seas,” “Captains 
Courageous,” and “The Nigger of the 
Narcissus,” there comes now a new con- 
tribution to this class that is quite as mas- 
terly in its manner as any of its distin- 
guished predecessors. The book re- 
ferred to is “The Cruise of the Cachalot;” 


subtitled Round the World After Sperm | 


Whales, by Frank T. Bullen, First Mate. 
The story of the cruise is told with an 
amazing amount of vigor, and Mr. Bul- 
len’s graphic and _ vivid descriptive 
ability, together with the series of tre- 
mendous scenes which he has handled ad- 
mirably, go far towards making his 
chronicle a veritable epic on whaling. The 
whole thing is a first-rate homespun yarn, 
delightfully free from artifice and affected 
braggadocio. Mr. Bullen never has any 
difficulty in making his reader see pretty 
effectively the things which he describes, 
and in view of the many stirring and dra- 


matic episodes which go to make up the 
voyage, one in the reading of the tale is 
kept almost continuously on the keen 
edge of a “thrill.” This, and the writer’s 
ability to amuse, give his work an extra- 
ordinary power of fascination. There is, 
too, a simple eloquence ahd an unstudied 
picturesqueness about Mr. Bullen’s style 
that is undeniably pleasing; qualities 
which appealed most strongly to Mr. Kip- 
ling on his reading the advance sheets, 
and which prompted him to write of the 


“book: “It is immense—there is no other 


word. I’ve never read anything that 
equals it in its deep-sea wonder and mys- 
tery, nor do T think that any book before 
has so completely covered the whole busi- 
ness of whale-fishing, and at the same time 
given such real and new sea pictures. I 
congratulate you most heartily. It’s a 
new world that you’ve opened the door 
to.” The book is published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 
=> 
“THE FAIR GOD” 

T is now some twenty-five years ago 

since Mr. Lew Wallace wrote “The 
Fair God,” that wonderful story of love 
and adventure in Mexico. Despite this 
long lapse of time, the book still has its 
irresistible charm, a charm that of late has 
been considerably augmented by the ad- 
vent of a specially illustrated edition, the 
illustrations being of that superb variety 
that makes a volume so particularly com- 
plete. Mr. Eric Pape, the artist, has every 
reason to be proud of his work. He has 
left nothing to be desired by even the most 
exacting. The illustrating impresses one as 
a perfect triumph of art in this direction, 
the chapter heads, tail pieces and illumi- 
nated initials being all symbolical and rep- 
resentative of Mexican antiquity, in war, 
religion, or Jove. Mr. Pape was specially 
commissioned by the publishers and sent 
to Mexico to inform himself intelligently 
and accurately in regard to everything 
which could be of the least value to him 
in the correct illustrating of this book 
Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Helen Ashley Jones 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE CLASS 
All communications must be addressed to Mrs. M. D. Frazer, National Magazine. Boston, Mass. 


Make your answers full and complete. 


be a subscriber, 


Answers must be received before the last day of each month. 
should become a member of the Question Class. 


Every reader of ‘‘The National Magazine”’ 
this a pleasant and useful method of study, 


PRIZE WINNERS FUR FEBRUARY 


First Prize: Miss Jennie Whitney, 16 
Loomis St., Burlington, Vermont. 

Second Prize: Miss Fannie Phillips, 
3942 Forest Park Boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Third Prize: Miss Marietta Matthews, 
122 Austin St., Worcester, Mass. 

Fourth Prize: Emily F. Bostwick, 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
Mary Josephine Dickinson, Miss Emily 
A. Watson, Bertha E. Williams, G. M. 
Smith, Flora F. Abbott. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN FEBRUARY 
Literature 

1. Horace Walpole (1717-1719), an 
English author and wit, was the son of 
Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of Oxford; 
Horace Walpole eventually becoming 
the fourth Earl of Oxford. Horace 
Walpole was educated at Eton and 
Cambridge, then spent several years 
in travel, returning took his seat in parlia- 
ment in 1741; having no taste for political 
life, he retired in 1747 and purchased a 
piece of ground near Twickenham, where 


Give name and full address with answers, 
To become a member of this class apply to the magazine for a National Question Class Certificate. 


You need not 


Our idea is to make 


he built his famous mansion called Staw- 
berry Hill. The erection and decoration 
of this house henceforth occupied a large 
part of his time; it was filled with quaint 
and curious things gathered in his travels, 
and contained a museum. He published 
a “Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thors,” “The Castle of Otranto,” “The 
Mysterious Mother,” “Historic Doubts 
on the Life and Reign of Richard III.” 
The works that have preserved his name, 
however, are his “Letters,” published in 
eight volumes, which are interesting as 
records of society and fashionable gossip 
of the day, though in some cases they are 
said to be lacking in truth. His style of 
writing was very direct. Walpole was one 
of the Englishmen whose sympathies were 
with the American Colonies, but this feel- 
ing was said to be produced by partisan 
views, rather than love of liberty. 

2. Frances Burney (1752-1840), the 
daughter of an historian of music, was an 
intimate friend of Dr. Johnson, and 
through him with other men of letters of 
his time. Miss Burney was for some time 
a member of Queen Charlotte’s. house- 
hold, where she learned much of royal 
manners and customs, afterwards depicted 





























in her diary. She became the wife of a 
French refugee, from whom she took the 
name of Madame D’Arblay, and is more 
commonly known under that name as a 
diarist than by her maiden name, although 
her diary relates principally to her earlier 
life, and especially to the time when she 
was a member oi the royal household. 
Among her novels are “Evelina,” ‘“Ce- 
cilia,” “Camilla,” and “The Wanderer.” 
Much of her importance as a writer is said 
to be due to her ability in catching the 
manners and tone of society and transfer- 
ring them to her writings; something 
which had not been fully accomplished 
before, and a style of writing since fol- 
lowed by novelists. 

3. Cannot find that Sir John Moore 
ever had a son; he himself was the son of 
Dr. John Moore, and is famous as being 

‘the only general who ever successfully 
conducted a retreat, when on the 13th of 
December, 1808, he marched from Sala- 
manca, in Spain, reaching Corunna Jan. 
12, 1809. Upon his arrival he found the 
fleet to take the army home not there, and 
a battle had to be fought with Soult be- 
fore they could embark. On Jan. 16th, 
Moore fought his last battle, and fell early 
in the day; knowing his wound to be fa- 
tal, he spent his last moments in giving 
instructions that certain of his generals 
should be commended for advancement 
in the service. “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore” is a well known poem on the in- 
cident of his death and burial, written by 
Clarence Wolf. 

4. Hannah More (1745-1833) was the 
daughter of a village schoolmaster. She 
wrote verses at an early age; in 1773 pub- 
lished a pastoral drama, “The Search Af- 
ter Happiness,” the next year, a tragedy, 
“Regulus.” She believed she possessed 
dramatic talent, and was introduced to 
Garrick, through him becoming acquaint- 
ed with many prominent people. Being 
much impressed with the importance of 
religious matters, she gave up her ambi- 
tion to write for the stage, published a 

“Sacred Drama,” and retired to the coun- 

try, where she busied herself with works 
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of a more serious character. The best 
known of her works are “Calebs in Search 
of a Wife,” and “The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain.” Her memoirs and: corre- 
spondence were published the year after 
her death, in four volumes. 

5. (Miss Emily A. Watson’s answer to 
this question is given. Some few others 
answered correctly). ; 

Mungo Park was born in Selkirkshire, 
Scotland, Sept. zoth, 1771, and died in Af- 
rica, probably in 1806. As agent of the 
African Association, he undertook, in 
1795, to explore the course of the Niger, 
and was the first European to accomplish 
that feat. He published, in 1797, an ac- 
count of -his journey entitled “Travels in 
the Interior of Africa.” He undertook a 
second expedition to the Niger in 1805, 
and was drowned in a small boat by an at- 
tack of the natives, near Broussa. 

Art 

1. (No one answered this question cor- 
rectly. It was Salvator Rosa, whom the 
Romans called “Our Signor.”’) 

3. One of Titian’s earliest and most 
beautiful works was “Christ with the 
Tribute Money,” painted for Alfonso of 
Ferrara, and now in the Dresden Gallery. 
In this picture the head of Christ is noble 
in every respect, while the crafty Pharisee 
presents a striking contrast. 

4. Paul Cagliari of Verona, surnamed 
Veronese (1528-1588.) This artist, who 
lived principally in Venice, formed himself 
after Titian in coloring, and although he 
could not equal Titian-in the tone of his 
coloring, never had the pomp and glory 
of color been more exalted. Brilliant dra- 
peries and costumes, vases of precious 
metals, human beings full of life and vigor 
predominate, and in his. paintings are 
cheerful human scenes more than relig- 
ious pictures. In the Church of St. Se- 
bastian, in Venice, where he is buried, are 
the best specimens of his historical pic- 
tures. 

5. Andrea “del Sarto” was the son of 
a tailor; at the age of seven he was put 
with a goldsmith, where he staid till a 
Florentine painter, seeing his drawings, 
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took him to work with him. He was very 
studious, and spent his leisure time study- 
ing the works of Michael Angelo and 
Leonardo da Vinci. In the course of time 
many pictures and important works were 
intrusted to him, but about this time 
Andrea fell in love with a young widow, 
whom he married, and she proved to be a 
constant drawback to him. She was a 
beautiful woman, but proved to be a 
shrew, so that Andrea, instead of being 
sought after by his friends, as heretofore, 
was avoided by them on account of his 
wife’s sharp tongue. Pupils, however, 
came to him, willing to suffer from her in 
order to study with him. In spite of her 
temper and hard ways, he seems to have 
continued to care for his wife, and in all 
of his pictures where a woman appears, 
*the face is hers, or resembles her, even if 
she were not his mudel. Francis I, who 
admired Andrea’s works, sent for him to 
come to France and enter his service; 
upon going there, Andrea was well re- 
ceived at court, and given money and 
rich garments, besides being amply paid 
for his work; his picture being one of the 
Dauphin. While working on a St. Je- 
rome, for the mother of the king, Andrea 
received a letter from his wife, Lucretia, 
in Florence, telling him she should die if 
he did not return. He immediately ob- 
tained leave of the king to go back to 
Florence and get his wife, the king giving 
him money for the journey. Andrea swore 
to return at a certain time, but when that 
time came found he had spent all of his 
own and the king’s money, so that he had 
nothing to return with; even then he 
would have tried to find a way to go back 
to France had it not been for the en- 
treaties of his wife to the contrary. All of 
this made the French king very indignant, 
and he threatened to have vengeance on 
Andrea if the opportunity ever offered. 
After the siege of Florence was over, the 
city was filled with soldiers from the 
camp, and some of them being afflicted 
with the plague, quite a panic spread 
through the city. Andrea fell sick at this 
time, and died with almost no care or 
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medicine, for his wife kept away from 
him, for fear of the plague. The story of 
Andrea del Sarto’s sad life has been well 
told in Browning’s poem of that name. 
General 

1. (Emily F. Bostwick’s answer to this 
question is given). 

Salamanca, “the Oxford of Spain,” its 
University having been founded toward 
the close of the 12th century, and having 
12,000 students, in its 25 colleges, in the 
14th century, was certainly entitled to the 
appellation, “Mother of Virtue, Science 
and Art.” 

It contains the Convent of San Esteban. 
which sheltered Columbus from 1484-86, 
the monks upholding him in his theories 
even when others were skeptical. 

The Battle of Salamanca, in which the 
English under Wellington totally defeat- 
ed the French under Marmont and Clusel, © 
was fought: July 22, 1812, on the heights 
of Arapiles, four miles southeast of the 
city. : 
2. (Miss Emily A. Watson’s answer to 
this question is given). 

The diamond and ruby rings, also collar 
of gold set with diamonds, given by Mary 
of England in her will to her husband, 
Phillip II of Spain. 

3. Haarlem, the principal town of a 
district of the same name in the Province 
of Holland. is a clean, well built city, in- 
tersected with canals and avenues of trees 
like most .Dutch cities; it is the seat of 
Government for the provinces, also the 
See of a Catholic Bishop. Among its 
thirteen churches is the Great, or St. 
Bavo’s Kirk, one of the largest in Hol- 
land, noted for its lofty tower and famous 
organ, which till recently was the largest 
of its kind, having 50,000 pipes. The town 
underwent a seven months’ -siege, 1572-73, 
unparalleled in history for the bravery of its 
residents. The wood of Haarlem is a great 
ornament to the city. Quantities of beau- 
tiful tulips, hyacinths, and other bulbs are 
raised here and are exported to all parts 
of Europe. : 

4. In 1574 when Holland was trying to 
throw off the yoke of Spain, Leyden was 
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besieged by the Spaniards, and suffered all 
the horrors of famine. For seven weeks 
there was no bread and many perished 
from hunger. A heroic burgomaster, Van 
der Werff, offered his body for food to 
those who were urging capitulation. The 
Prince of Orange finally broke down the 
dykes, flooding the country, drowning 
many of the Spaniards, and relieving the 
city. The prince, as some compensation 
for their sufferings, offered to remit the 
taxes, or rather certain taxes, or else to 
establish a university in the city. The in- 
habitants nobly chose the university, and 
it was established in 1575. Eminent men 
from all countries of Europe have been 
connected with this university both as 
students and professors. 

5. The city of Delft, besides being 
noted for its famous Delft-ware, is notice- 
able for its numerous canals connected by 
69 bridges. It has the tomb of Grotius, 
the celebrated Admiral Tromp, and the 
burial vaults of the present royal family 
of Holland. Prince William I of 
Orange was assassinated in Delft. Delft 
contains a state arsenal, gymnasiums and 
a college where all matters connected with 
the management of the dykes are taught 

Miss Jennie Whitney. 
16 Loomis St. 
Burlington, Vt. 


Note. It will be readily seen that Miss 
Whitney—and several others as well—re- 
alized the typographical error that made 
the question, “Sir,” instead of Dr. Moore. 
The error in question, No. 3, on article, 
was perhaps misleading. It should have 
been Ferrara, instead of “Feeno.” 

FIFTEEN QUESTIONS FOR APRIL 
Literatnre 

1. By whom was the music of the Star 

Spangled Banner composed? For what 


words? How first used in America? And 
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who wrote the words of our National 
Hymn, and under what circumstances? 

2. What was the origin of the martial 
air of “Yankee Doodle?” 

3. What gave the name to the letter Q? 

4. There is a certain portion of a uni- 
versity building called the Isthmus of 
Suez. Where is it, and why is it so called? 

5. Whose heart is preserved in the Na- 
tional Library at Paris? 

Art 

1. What artist was so popular a musi- 
cian that the common people of Italy sang 
his music as they worked? 

2. What did the Emperor Charles V. 
say of Giotte’s Campanile, at Florence? 

3. What is the story of Peruzino’s 
burial? 

4. What Italian artist has been cailed 
the Byron of painting? 

5. What master and pupil are called by 
Ruskin the two giants of grand painting? 
General 

1. What was the origin of the name 
“Mexico.” 

2. What is the symbol of the Palm Tree 
and the reason for it? What is the East- 
ern belief about it? 

3. Why does the barber’s pole have a 
gilt knob at the top and the stripes about 
it? 

.4- What is the origin of the saying, 
“No more sense than an oyster?” 

5. What famous conqueror built a city 
in which to bury-his favorite horse and 
named the city for him? 


PRIZES FOR APRIL 


First Prize: ‘Penelope’s 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Second Prize: “From Me to You.” 
By Lillian A. Shuman. 

Third Prize: “An Enemy to the 
King.” By R. N. Stephens. 

Fourth Prize: “The Fall of Santiago.” 
By Thomas J. Vivian. 


Progress.” 
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‘NE of the 


inevitable necessities 
of life in these busy days is to 
talk “shop” at some time orin some 


form or other. There is a flavor of 
“shop” in every human undertaking, 
Even churches, ethical societies, art 
associations, altrusitic efforts or re- 
form movements have hidden some- 
where the cold commercial aspect of 
their organization, which is recognized 
as necessary to existence and advance- 
ment. The contribution box, in some 
form or other, passes in review to furn- 
ish the sinews of sustained effort. 
Analyze the great movements in his- 
tory, and when you eliminate all the 
embroidery of sentiment and passion, 
the vital spark mingled .with original 
causes, is hopelessly confused with the 
shadow of a dollar. The American re- 
volution is not necessarily lessened in 
its historic grandeur, because there 
was a question of dollars and cents in- 
volved growing out of “too much 
taxes.” The Cuban struggle for liber- 
ty loses some of its immediate majesty 
in the demand of its soldiers, upon a 
friendly ally, of a liberal wages for their 
patriotic warfare. Time will obliter- 
ate this weakness which creeps into all 
human undertakings, . InvolvedJin!the 


heroic missionary and colonization ef- 
fort, is the specter of gain, and yet is 
this all wrong because the omnipres- 
ent trade aspect asserts itself? We 
may dislike to mention “money mat- 
ters,” but that is after all the ruling or 
restraining leverage in the greater 
part of human effort. Philanthropy, 
in its truest sense, finds a source, 
—aye,—its very sustenance in wealth, 
It is the proper use of this wealth that 
is one of the greatest of human 
problems. Literature, art and science 
must, in some way or other, secure a 
subsidy from the coffers of the rich. 
The era is passing when churches, art 
galleries, libraries and schools are the 
only mediums which perpetuate a 
name and philanthropic purpose. 
There are individuals who need protec- 
tion from the blight of poverty, that 
they may give the wealth of their in- 
tellect to the world. The ultimate and 
responsive reward of genius is to-day 
perhaps more appreciable than ever 
before, and yet itis niggardly, and be- 
grudgingly given in the beginning. 
Kipling never could have lived upon 
the products. of his early literature 
alone. Wadsworth, Goethe and a host 
of others were subsidized by wealthy 
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friends inYorder to extract the full 
strength of their transcendent genius. 
Shelley, Herbert Spencer .and other 
noted writers published their own 
books at a positive loss. Money is the 
representation of accumulated labor of 
the past, and is a protective force. Even 
the inspired, earnest and soulful lectur- 
er or singer enwrapped in a plea for 
humanity demands the inexorable fee 
at the box office. It is quite the thing 


to berate all this established order of © 


things, which has existed since the days 
when Joseph was sold into Egypt, and 
then in the next breath, directly or by 
inference, ask a fee for the diag- 
nosis. Perhaps, that is why the sub- 
scription price of a newspaper or peri- 
odical, is usually printed on the editor- 
ial or contents page. Now “The Na- 
tional Magazine” has this cozy corner 
to talk shop, ina colloquial way, We 
desire 100,c00 new subscribers, and if 
any reader of the magazine will sug- 
gest to themselves a way that they can 
secure one-—-the end is accomplish- 
ed as far asthey are concerned. Then 
our descriptive articles concerning 
certain aricles of use and wear have a 
purpose in thoroughly cultivating con- 


fidence between consumer and maker. 
—<—So 


N another page are printed the 

first of an interesting series of 
musical compositions by W. A. Cary. 
The songs are to present to children in 
attractive form salient facts that will 
thus be memorized and clear to 
their understanding. The music in 
each case is especially adapted to the 
title. The other topics included in Mr. 
Cary’s study are the “Trees,” “Ship,” 
“Light,” “Moon,” “Sun,” “Sea,” “Flow- 
ers,” “Earth,” ’Rivers,” “Fire,” ete: 
The series will prove an interesting 
musical collection, and the selections 
published each month will undoubtedly 
be looked forward to with interest. 
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HE first of the series of articles 

“Around the World with the Flag” 
by Peter MacQueen, who was commis- 
sioned by “The National Magazine” to 
make this trip, is published in this 
issue and the letters will appear each 
month hereafter during his trip. Mr, 
MacQueen’s sketches of travel, adven- 
ture and war correspondence are al- 
ways fascinating and now that he is in 
the thick of affairs at Manilla, the 
readers of “The National Magazine” 
may look for contributions of real 
force and action during the coming 
months. 

sible. 


HE large percentage of renewals 

among short time subscriptions 
has become a most gratifying aspect of 
the situation in this department the 
past month. See that at least one of 
your friends subscribes and this will 
help on with the purpose of having 
100,000 new subscribers before June 1. 


—<—>»«r— 


S we are unable to furnish many 

more copies of the March issue 
which have been in great demand, a 
short synopsis of the opening chapters 
of “Judas; a Woman” is published with 
each issue. The demand for “The 
National Magazine” keeps right on 
increasing, anda large number of or- 
ders for March could not be filled. An 
extra quantity was published this 
month. 

~cclinelapianes 


ITH this issue of “The National 

Magazine” Mr Arthur W. Tarbell 
is obliged to resign his editorship of 
the publication. Constant overuse of 
the eyes has compelled him to seek 
respite from editorial work, and a short 
trip has been decided upon through 
the lake districts of England and Scot- 
land. 























Written for ‘‘ The National Magazine” 
and printed here for the first time. 


THE OCEAN. 


Allegro moderato. Music by W. A. CAREY. 
Se Corus. 
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riv - ers flowdown to the shores. While the tides rise and fall in the 
pond in the mead-ow at home. And be- low in_ the shad-ows the 
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harbor close by,And the surf on the beach loudly roars. There are times when the wind o’er the 
fish take a-larm, Atthe sea-birds that o- ver itroam.Then the soft breezes blow from the 
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THE OCEAN. 


deep blows a gale,’Til the waters are dash’d into spray, Then the ships are in danger and 
south or the west, And the gleaming white sails on the bay,As the birds in their flight never 
=> 
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has- ten to sail From the land out to sea far a - way. O the night on the deep, when the 
paus-ing to rest,Ev-er gleaming and sail-inga - way. _ O the great shining clouds sinking 
los 
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clouds settle low, And the storm gathers quickly around,’Tis atime full of fear,when the 
un-der thesea, Full of purpleand crimson and gold, Like the “Isles of the blest” those bright 
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sleet and the snow, Hide theshore from the ships homeward bound. 


cloudsseem to be,Land of gods and thehe-roes of old. O the O-cean. 
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From the time that Moses unlatched his 


shoe on Mt. Sinai there has always 
been a well defined and permanent inter- 
est in the question of footwear. The styles 
have varied in each age, keeping pace with 
the advancement of civilization. The ex- 
treme red pointed toe of the Assyrian roy- 
alty, 700 B.C., has found favor in these 
later days, not entirely beyond the memory 
of a lad in his teens. Sandals were so or- 
namented as to serve as an indication of 
rank among the ancients. In Greece and 
Rome the ornamentation of shoes and 
sandals of dressed leather, dyed in bright 
colors, was a fore-runner of the modern 
“tan.” In those early days the style of the 
shoe told the rank of the wearer, and the 
stately Roman Senators strutted about in a 
sandal of soft material, recalling Shakes- 
peare’s “slippered pantaloon,” and the 
laced legging, similar to the bicycle boot 
of today. made of skin, was then quite the 
fashionable thing, while the common san- 
dals were made of raw hide vegetable fi- 
bre, and even of wood and bark. 


In the footwear of the Persians the soles 
and uppers were one piece with a seam 
over the toe and up the heel. This same 
style prevailed in England until the 14th 
century. The “walking shoe” of those 
days resembled the modern yachtman’s 
“sneaker,” and the high sock boots of the 
patricians were like the German socks 
worn in lumber camps today. 

The Romans wore spiked shoes and 
were the first to utilize cork soles for san- 
dals, and in some cases the boots were of 
skins with the hair left upon them, sug- 
gestive of the prowess of the wearer. Only 
ladies could wear white, yellow or green 
shoes. The footwear of the ancient Brit- 
ons, in which the antiquarian and historian 
find the indication of a tongue, resembled 
the Indian moccasin. The distinguished 
Briton who offended was generally buried 
“with his boots on” and specimens have 
been found showing that their footwear 
has always been a matter of important con- 
sideration, both for adornment and com- 
fort. 
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In later centuries the study is still more 
fascinating, showing that the question of 
footwear has ever been a matter of su- 
preme interest and that it reflects to a cer- 
tain degree the different epochs in the ad- 
vancement of civilization. 

The Elizabethan period shows a marked 
individuality in styles, and the French 
courtiers of the Bourbon dynasty gave the 
first ideas which followed in the low buckle 
shoe of our own colonial days. Later fol- 
lows the era of boots. 


THE PASSING OF THE BOOT JACK 


Styles appear to run to extremes. Fol- 
lowing the low buckle of revolutionary 
times, comes the boot of our fathers. 
With the boot comes the boot-jack, and 
fifty years ago scarcely anything but boots 
were worn. Today only the few gallant, 
charming and courtly cavaliers of the old 
school cling to the boot, in which the vil- 
lage cobblers from the time of Hans Sach 
took so much pride. Now the boot-jack 
scene in the “Old Homestead” is looked 
upon by younger people as historical, 
and the boy who a score of years ago re- 
joiced in red-top and brass-tipped boots, 
is now a man looking for the latest style 
of shoe. It is also noteworthy, that with 
the passing of the boot and the elimination 
of the boot-jack from the affairs of life, the 
corn doctors become fewer, despite the 
cry against “Dude’s new pointed shoes.” 


SHOES MADE ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 


Shoes are now made on more scientific 
and hygienic principles than ever before. 
The correct form, and the essential needs 
for comfort in footwear, are now a special 
study. And with this is combined an ar- 
tistic and esthetic purpose, realizing that 
footwear is quite as essential as head gear, 
to the “consciousness of that peace of mind 
in being well dressed” as Emerson notes. 
The boot-jack has passed into history and 
remains only in antiquated puns, as the 
weapon which quelled the shrieking cat 
on the back fence. Where a person used 
to have one pair of boots for weekdays 
and one for Sundays, now a pair of shoes 
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is quite essential for the varying seasons, 
and the economical shoe wearer has three 
or four pair for various purposes and the 
changeable weather. 


PROMINENCE OF THE DOUGLAS SHOE 


If there is any community in the civi- 
lized world in which the W. L. Douglas 
Shoe is not known it is not yet placed on 
the map. The leading styles for foot- 
wear at the present day are evolved at 
Brockton, Mass., the largest manufactur- 
ing center for men’s shoes in the world, 
and it is unnecessary to say that the most 
prominent of the large factories, which 
center here, is the plant of the W. L. 
Douglas Shoe Co. Perfection in shoe 
manufacture today is the result of gener- 
ations of skill and study. Modern ma- 
chinery, such as is used in the Douglas 
factory has placed luxuries once enjoyed 
by the few within the reach of the masses. 
Today people of moderate means wear 
shoes, that would have counted a rare 
possession among the very wealthy fifty 
years ago. 


* * * * * 


When asked what specially impressed 
him in American people, a prominent 
English manufacturer said: “They wear 
more shoes and better shoes than any 
other nation.” And pray why not? Who 
has made it possible? Every observer of 
the evolution of business riethods will at 
once say.W. L. Douglas Fifteen years 
ago he courageously eliminated the job- 
ber’s profit and furnished the dealer a shoe 
to sell at $3, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would cost the customer from 
$4 to $5. In following out and executing 
this policy in generous and systematic ad- 
vertising he has literally brought himself 
“face to face” with the consumer through 
the medium of printer’s ink and has 
created an unceasing demand until now 
nearly one thousand people are employed 
in making the unrivalled and unexcelled 
Douglas shoe shipped to all parts of the 
world and a Douglas agent is found 
wherever shoes are worn 
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THE SHOE SELLING BUSINESS REVOLUTIONIZED 
BY DOUGLAS 


“W. L. Douglas may be truly called 
America’s Shoe King. Not twenty years 
ago he started a shoe factory at Brockton 
in a small way. He had always been rec- 
ognized as an aggressive and public 
spirited citizen and with his indomitable 
courage and pluck conceived and carried 
out a direct system in general advertising 
in all parts of the country, such as had 
never been done before, and instituted a 
distinction in the Douglas $3 shoe. To- 
day there is scarcely a publication, metro- 
politan or rural, that has not at one time 
or another, or in fact most of the time, 
carried the familiar Douglas Shoe adver- 
tisement which is now recognized as the 
insignia of an unexcelled product in the 
way of men’s shoes. His features are so 
familiar that an envelope with his portrait 
placed upon it, and mailed in any part of 
the United States would be sure to reach 
W. L. Douglas at Brockton. 

Mr. Douglas has been Mayor of Brock- 
ton and is always public spirited, pushing 
out for improvements and the betterment 
of the condition of the people. Mr. 
Douglas was mentioned as a candidate for 
Governor of Massachusetts, and it is 
needless to say that he would have re- 
ceived a hearty endorsement, had he de- 
cided to accept the honor of becoming the 
State’s chief executive. He is president 
of the People’s Savings Bank and direc- 
tor of the Home National Bank, both of 
Brockton, and was active in projecting 
the Brockton, Bridgewater and Taunton 
electric lines, of which he was the presi- 
dent; a prominent Odd Fellow; and he is 
just as conscientious in any membership 
he holds as in shoe construction. He is 
the proprietor of the Brockton Evening 
Times, an ideal newspaper, and without 
question one of the most enterprising of 
its class in the world. The paper is the 
special pride of Mr. Douglas , and is an 
able and wholesome champion of the peo- 
ple’s interest on all occasions; it now oc- 
cupies a handsome new building, erected 
by Mr. Douglas , and is not excelled in 


editorial and mechanical equipment, for 
the proprietor put into its management 
the same dauntless energy and force which 
built up his mammoth shoe trade. 

Although one of the most approachable 
of men, Mr. Douglas is always busy, for 
although the Douglas Shoe Company has 
representatives in almost every town 
where shoes are sold, it also has sixty 
handsome retail stores located in all of 
the principal -cities of the United States. 
Mr. Douglas keeps in close touch with 
the consumer through these stores, and 
always studies in minutest detail the de- 
mand and needs of the trade, and is never 
found one second behind time in any pro- 
gressive movement. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE FACTORY 


Arriving at Montello, a_ station of 
Brockton, Mass., where the factory is lo- 
cated, one is attracted to a commodious 
gray factory building with two mammoth 
wings. Across the tower the familiar 
words, “W. L. Douglas Shoe Co.,” flash 
out. The long, well lighted building has 
been enlarged several times to provide 
for the constantly increasing output of the 
Douglas shoe. There are four floors, and 
the arrangement, as well as equipment, 
from office.to finishing and packing room, 
is so thoroughly systematized that there 
is little wonder at the phenomenal growth 
and popularity of the W. L. Douglas 
shoe. The floor space of the factory cov- 
ers sixty thousand square feet, and every 
department is connected with a telephone 
exchange of its own. Human interest al- 
ways centers in human undertakings, and 
even the formation of colossal and imper- 
sonal trusts does not by any means ob- 
viate this human interest and personal in- 
fluence which permeates the labyrinthine 
ramifications of this gigantic business en- 
terprise. W. I.. Douglas ‘s name is as- 
sociated with honest and conscientious 
business methods, dealing justly, fairly and 
equitably with all, employees, salesmen 
and customers, giving each their full pro- 
portion of profits that his executive force 
and energy have made possible. There is 
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none of the superficial and rigid discipline 
about the place, that in many factories 
crushes out the feelings in the workmen, 
that they are human beings. Mr. Doug- 
las is nothing if not intensely democratic, 
and this broad-gauge spirit is active in ev- 
ery part of the factory. 


SECRET OF HIS PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


A unique scene is witnessed at the fac- 
tory of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., dur- 
ing the noon hour. The happy, jovial, and 
seemingly contented employees frolic 





around the yards of the factory like so 


many school children. The ring of 
laughter from the merry group, and the 
cheerfulness which pervades the very at- 
mosphere throughout the factory, is in- 
deed inspiring. The Douglas is one of 
the few strictly Union shoe shops, and the 
generous, unstinted and wholesome sym- 
pathy as well as confidence existing be- 
tween employer and employees.is an ideal 
condition of affairs; which if more gener- 
ally followed would soon -solve the vexed 
labor problem. The Douglas Shoe car- 
ries the true Union stamp, and a position 
in the Douglas shoe factory is envied 
among shoeyworkers. Mr. Douglas _be- 
lieves thoroughly in his workmen, and 
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they believe in him, therefore the work 
of the plant partakes of the sterling worth 
of its progressive proprietor. The health 
and comfort of the employees have been 
borne in mind by Mr. Douglas A cap- 
able physician is employed by the year, 
to render whatever medical service may 
be necessary. This privilege is gratefully 
received by the employees free of any ex- 
pense to them. Pure spring water is 
served throughout the factory, the venti- 
lation is thorough and the work-rooms 
well lighted. 





DOUGLAS FACTORY AT BROCKTON 


Each individual, of the millions who 
have ever worn a pair of Douglas shoes, 
and every one of the millions more who 
continue to wear them, will be interested 
to know how they are made. It is also a 
matter of interest to the dealers, who know 
that the stamped value on a Douglas shoe 
never varies, and that it was the Douglas 
shoe that first did away with vexatious 
haggling over a price, for the buyer knows 
as well as the seller without a word’s com- 
ment, that: full value received is represent- 
ed in every sale of Douglas shoes. In the 
cutting room.the deepest and surest foun- 
dation is laid for the unsurpassed value in 
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a Douglas shoe, and that is in the selec- 
tion of the stock. Box Calf, Vici Kid, 
Arabian Buck, Willow Calf, in all the lat- 
est shades, are selected with the greatest 
care. These leathers are first tested in a 
measuring machine to see that all the 
skins are of exact and uniform thickness, 
and the machine also indicates the number 
of square feet in the piece, so that precise 
calculation can be made before the cutting 
begins. The uppers and vamps are cut out 
by hand on a cutting board and do not 
look much like the beginning of shoes, but 
every care is taken to secure exactness 
and proper proportions for a perfect fit. 
The parts rapidly accumulate and every- 
where the bundles of vamps, uppers and 
linings, carefully tied together and lab- 
elled, begin to assemble. A machine, 
using costly dies, cuts out the linings, 
thirty or forty at one stroke. 


*x * * * * 


There is something suggestive in the fact 
that about the first piece of leather attach- 
ed to the lining is the tongue. With the 
fitting of the tongue the work begins fairly 
“to talk” in its many stages of evolution 
in this mammoth factory, which produces 
over 5000 pairs of these shoes every day. 
The steady operation of the factory, and 
good wages, secure the very best expert 
help, and it has long passed as an axiom 
among shoe manufacturers, that a Doug- 
las workman knows his business thor- 
oughly, or he could not retain his position. 

It is interesting to study the new styles 
of vamps or upper part of the shoes now in 
process of manufacture. The embroidered 
vestings formerly worn by our forefathers 
are now used for the vamps of cool and de- 
lightful summer shoes. Cloth to match 
trousers’ patterns is also used, reviving the 
styles of the colonial dames, who once 
affected slippers matching the pattern of 
the dress. It requires constant study of 
details and the greatest taste and artistic 
ability to design the constant succession of 
exquisite styles, and the novel combina- 
tions which distinguish the Douglas line 
of shoes. Each piece is stitched with the 


same care that any lady gives to a particu- 
lar piece of embroidery work. In fact, 
fancy stitching is becoming quite a feature 
of the modern American shoe. The trade 
seems to demand this, and the ornamenta- 
tion thus produced is really decorative art. 
The George Knight Eyeletter was used 
first in this factory, and is one of the mark- 
ed advancements in shoe machinery, put- 
ting in all the eyelets of the shoe, both 
right and left at one impression. On this 
floor the parts are assembled and the up- 
pers, vamps and linings almost seem to 
flow together. The corded tip on Golf 
Bals or laced shoes is a novelty for the 
coming season which promises to be a 
great success. The upper is all one piece 
of leather, but the corded stitching across 
the toe gives the appearance of a hand- 
some tip, without diminishing the flexi- 
bility of the shoe. 


THE MAKING ROOM 


In the making room over two hundred 
and twenty lasters are employed. Here 
the shoe begins to assume form and shape, 
having been sent down from the stitching 
room, after being put together by the deft 
fingers of woman, who can never be sup- 
planted by masculine help as_ stitchers. 
Every precaution is taken to maintain 
exactness. One machine for marking the 
vamps with dots on either side gives the 
exact center and suggests the feminine 
purpose of always having a “hat on 
straight.” The lasting is done by ma- 
chines. The “puller over” and machine 
operator, with one extra for every four 
machines, rapidly place and stretch the 
uppers and tack them to the sole. The 
tacks are fed automatically, and the craw- 
fish grippers, guided by the skilled intelli- 
gence of the operators, double the- work 
formerly accomplished by two men. 
There are two sets of workmen in the fac- 
tory, one making those shoes costing three 
dollars and under, and the others working 
on higher priced shoes. An interesting 
thing about the making of these shoes is 
that the welts around the edge of the sole 
are sewed on, thus doing away with the 
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tacks, pegs and other metallic fasteners, shelves. The packing room is a very busy 
which in former years tormented so many department in which one sees boxes and 
patient pedestrians. A composition of cases marked ‘for shipment to all parts of 
cork, rubber and cement, with a trim and the world. Infinite pains is taken in the 
dapper shank, is fitted before the sole is packing. The neat and artistic cartons for 
secured, making the shoe as near frost and each pair of shoes is a sharp contrast to 
waterproof as possible. The sole leather those of only a few years ago when the 
used is received in large quantities, twelve boots and shoes were jumbled together in 
carloads at one shipment, and both soles a slender wooden case, or tied in loose 
and heels are cut with dies. The heels packs dangling together by a string. 
oe are largely made of layers of leather past- This visit to the factory of the Douglas 
ed together, and for ten hours are allowed Shoe Co. was not without special interest 
to. dry slowly, under hydraulic pressure. -in suggesting ideas beyond the mere me- 

The sole is put on by a machine under chanical production of a shoe. What if 
heavy pressure, moulding it to the exact the history of a pair of shoes could be told! 
shape, and the shoe is ready for the heels. I could almost fancy a distinct although 
Fifteen nails driven at one stroke fasten latent individuality in the trim -and neat 
each heel, and the top lift or last layer of _ pair sitting on the shelf ready for the pack- 
the heel is put on ‘with another stroke, the  ers.. Side by side were shoes soon to be 
nails in this being concealed from view. worn by men enjoying health and happi- 
The edges of the soles are trimmed by a___ ness, and others doomed to struggle with 
very interesting little planing machine, the sorrows and griefs of life. Here a pair 
which leaves delicately moulded and finish- destined to be worn by the happy and 
ed surfaces, giving form and symmetry to __ light-hearted schoolboy; there another by 
every shoe. Another machine stamps a weary and worn workman. Here is a 
ridges along the welt, on the upper side of pair in which a bridegroom shall step 
the sole, representing the impressions proudly to the rhythm of the wedding 
which the old time cobbler made by pull- march, and then another whose neatness 
ing the threads one by one. Although the must lend itself to the funeral pageant 
shoes are supposed to go through the fac- when loved ones are laid to rest. Here 
tory in pairs, like the animals in Noah’s one for the happy and contented father; a 
ae Ark, an occasional one goes astray in pair from the beloved boy; another for a 
spite of the greatest care, but the ninety father whose boy has long since drifted 
and nine are always there. The shoe from the halo of home ties—leaving a 
when finished and polished is stamped father to yearn for the erring one. All sta- 
with the magical name “W. L. Douglas ,” _ tions of life—each having their joys and 
and the exact retail price of the goods. griefs—but the purchase of a pair of new 
The shoe is finally groomed for its appear- Douglas popular priced shoes marks each 
ance in the market and neatly packed for epoch oi gladness or sorrow in the skein 
shipment and display on the dealer’s of life. 


























HE intelligent tourist, 
in his search for the 
wonders of the world, 
@ travels no longer to 
the land of the rising, 
but to the land of the 
settingsun. The won- 
ders of the Old World are now rivalled in 
the attractions of the new West. West- 
ward the course of grandeur, as well as 
empires, takesits way. In Europe it is 
all of the past, but in the West it is all 
of the present and the future. 

It is not surprising that Americans 
themselves are the first to appreciate 
the above fact. 

In consequence they have become 
the greatest tourists of any people on 
the face of the earth. And they not 
only travel with a purpose, but in their 
own couutry, unite with it comforts 
not possible in a tour of any other 
country. This fact is largely due to 
the perfected system of personally con- 
ducted parties instituted nearly a score 
of years ago by Messrs. Raymond and 
Whitcomb. They were the first Amer- 
ican company to conceive the idea, and 
they have continued to be the first of 
American companies to maintain it. 
Their success has been such as to 
make a Raymond & Whitcomb ticket 
as throughly a guarantee of comforts 
and conveniences as a_ government 
bond is of established value. 





The value of travelling in a person- 
ally conducted tour party is something 
that cannot be overestimated. When 
journeying independently the tourist 
is at a great disadvantage. His mind 
and attention are continually being 
distracted from the things that are 
worth seeing, by all those innumerable 
petty details and tiresome annoyances 
that must be attended to when one 
manages their own itinerary. The 
worry that this gives rise to, kills half 
the delight of travel. All this is ren- 
dered non-existent in a ‘congenial 
well-conducted party. Business arran- 
gements, hotel accommodations, bag- 
gage transfers and all such painfully 
necessary details are attended to by 
specially appointed agents. The tour- 
ist has merely to lay back and enjoy to 
his fullest capacity the enjoyment of 
the tour. All this is readily accom- 
plished without subjecting the travel- 
ler to the unpleasant prominence and 
display attendent upon large and pro- 
miscuous excursions. In fact the Ray- 
mond and Whitcomb little bands of 
tourists, invariably limited in numbers, 
are essentially private parties enjoy- 
ing not only exclusive advantages, but 
even greater seclusion than individ- 
uals could command. Every demand 
which experienced and discriminating 
travelers are likely to make, are antic- 
ipated by the management of the 
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ALL THE WONDERS OF AMERICA 


tours and provided for beyond any 
possibility of complaint. 

For the spring of 1899 the Raymond 
Whitcomb company offer their usual 
tour across the continent, a tour that 
by reason of embracing so many 
points, has come to be regarded as the 
most comprehensive trip of any single 
one in the United States, For fifteen 
years they have been the accepted 
route of spring travel. 

The trans-continental journey covers 
the states of Kansas, Colorado and Utah. 
The tour through California extends 
from one end of the Golden State to 
the other. 

The journey from California to Ore- 
gon is to be made over the magnifi- 
cent Mount Shasta route, and the 
round of travel through Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and the Puget Sound region 
will be quite elaborate, so that little 
that is possible in the way of sight- 
seeing is left undone. The return trip 
lies over the entire length of the 
Northern Pacific Railway from’ Port- 
land and Tacoma to St Paul, and a 
week will be devoted to the matchless 
wonders of the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

The price of tickets for the tour, as 
outlined in the following itinerary, 
will be five hundred and sixty dollars. 
This sum covers first class travel over 
all railway and steamer routes going 
and returning, with a double berth 
(half a section) in palace sleeping cars; 
all stage rides to and through the Yel- 
lowstone National Park; the steamboat 
ride on Yellowstone Lake; hotel ac- 
commodations according to the itiner- 
ary, for the period of the regular tour 
(sixty-five days;) meals in dining cars, 
at hotels, dining stations, or on steam- 
ers; omnibus or carriage transfers 
from railway stations to hotels, and 
vice versa, wherever the same may be 
needed; transfer of checked baggage 
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(150 pounds being allowed for each 
full ticket, all over that amount being 
liable to excess charges at regular 
rates): and the services of conductors, 
—in short, every needed expense of 
the entire round trip from Boston, 
New York or Philadelphia back to the 
starting point. 

The tickets are good to return until 
December 31, 1899. The passenger 
does not sacrifice any portion of the 
ticket by stopping over longer than 
the time provided for in the itinerary, 
the only additional expense being for 
the hotel accommodations required for 
the extra time. 

In addition to the preceding tour, 
Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb also 
announce theirj twelfth annual spring 
tour through the Pacific Northwest and 
up into Alaska. This tour is identical 
in its itinerary as the foregoing one, 
until the party arrives at Hotel del 
Monte, Monterey, California, May 7, 
from which time there is a change of 
dates, but the same points are to be 
visited; and in addition there will be 
the comprehensive journey through 
Alaskan waters on one of the fine pas- 
senger steamers of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, sailing from Ta- 
coma June 9. 

Persons desirous of becoming mem- 
bers are earnestly requested to enroll 
their names at as early a date as pos- 
sible. Tickets must be taken on or be- 
fore Thursday, April 13, five days pre- 
vious to the date of departure. 

Tickets for the tour, additional cop- 
ies of this circular, and'all needed in- 
formation can be obtained of Raymond 
& Whitcomb, 296 Washington Street, 
opposite School Street, Boston. *"°31 
East Fourteenth St. until April rst; 25 
Union Square, West, New York, after 
Aprilitst. 1oo5 Chestnut Street, Mutu- 
al Life Insurance Building, Philadel- 
phia. 

















“When a feller needs a revolver he needs 
it mighty bad,” said a Westerner, telling 
of the wild life on the plains. He was one 
of a party of four riding in a train from 
New York to Boston recently, and upon 
making this remark, the writer’s atten- 
tion was attracted to their conversation. 
They were then discussing the various 
makes of firearms. “I tell you,” said the 
typical Rough Rider from the Rockies, 
looking squarely into the face of the gen- 
tleman opposite him, “Forewarned may be 
Forearmed, but just bear in mind that 
Forehand is Forearmed, an’ I’m meanin’ 
that trusty revolver made by the Forehand 
Arms Company of Worcester, Mass.” He 
produced one of these revolvers from his 
grip, and in a few moments convinced his 


on cylinder; hammer blocked so that ac- 
cidental discharge is impossible. 

This revolver is 32 calibre, five shot, 
three inch barrel, central fire, with nickel 
or blue finish. The price is but $4, and for 
that amount the Forehand is the most for- 
midable weapon made. The Forehand 
Arms Company are the pioneers in the 
manufacture of revolvers and have estab- 
lished a world-wide prestige for reliability. 
Their Perfection Hammerless, made in 
both 32 and 38 calibre, are handsome, safe 
and effective. The days when men went 
about carrying a belt with a brace of pis- 
tols have gone by, yet revolvers are in 
wide demand as a means of protection 
against burglars and ill-disposed persons. 
You will find revolvers ready for use in 





hearers of the sterling features possessed 
by this pistol. “The Perfection Auto- 
matic” revolver made by the Forehand 
Arms Company weighs only twelve 
ounces, has rebounding lock; positive stop 


the bureau drawers of many homes, for 
who knows at what dark hour in the night 
the thief may enter and purloin enough 
valuables to purchase dozens of pistols. 
Hardly an edition of a daily paper reaches 
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PERFECTION IN PISTOL PRODUCTION 


us but we read of someone holding a rob- 
ber at bay with a revolver which may have 
been in the bureau drawer for years with- 
out being used. The remark of the West- 
erner, “when yer need a pistol, yer need it 
mighty bad,’ is indeed very true, and 
when you do need such a means of de- 
fence you want one that can be depended 
upon. Tests have proved that the fire- 


while twist barrel and full choke bore cost 
only a dollar extra. For 1899 the Fore- 
hand people offer the same weapon in a 
hammerless gun, possessing all the feat- 
ures of the best weapons of the class, in- 
cluding an automatic safety. 

A new line of Hammer double guns, far 
superior to the cheap imported guns so 
largely sold, offer the American gunner a 





arms made by the Forehand Arms Com- 
pany can be depended upon to render the 
desired service, whether for protection 
from burglar attacks or for the pleasurable 
pastime of target practice. 

Not only has this firm gained wide rec- 
ognition in the manufacture of revolvers, 
but it has also become noted for its shot- 
guns. The single gun they make is a 
marvel of excellent proportions, perfect 
workmanship, fine materials and beautiful 
finish. From rubber butt plate to choke 
bored muzzle, it is a perfect embodiment 
of the perfection resulting from the con- 
stant enterprise, inventiveness and energy 
of a generation of effort. It possesses al- 
most every feature of convenience and 
safety found in the most costly hammer- 
less gun; and is often fully as effective at 
the target or in the field. They are easily 
and quickly taken apart for packing, and 
are invaluable to the farmer or hunter. 
Seven dollars buys one with a steel barrel, 


12 or 16 gauge shot-gun with French or 
Italian walnut stock, half-pistol grip, re- 
bounding locks, and fine Belgium twist 
barrels for $21, or with “two-blade”’ Da- 
mascus twist barrels for $24. The excel- 


‘lence of the locks and breech mechanism 


are plainly visible-to anyone manipulating 
one of these guns, and then essays to ’ 
“throw open” or handle the locks of an 
imported gun of the same cost. As these 
are the most important accessories to sure 
and quick firing and reloading, no sports- 
man can afford to save a few dollars by 
buying a stiff-jointed, hard-triggered, and 
clumsily balanced weapon. Perfection in 
the manufacture of firearms is one of the 
principles of the Forehand Arms Company, 
and whether it be shot gun or revolver, 
the purchaser has a feeling of confidence 
in the reliability of the weapon. Every 
man should teach his wife, daughter and 
sister to use a revolver, so they will not 
be afraid to use them when the time comes 
















CONSCIENCE 


Kw’ OOV'S “Song of the Shirt” was 

\_ written sixty years ago, but it 
does not require even com- 
, mon powers of observation to 
a ~ feel that it is the burden of 
s _. the great army of the sew- 
ing classes all over civilization to- 
day. If the average intelligent person 
will visit, and it will require a good deal 
of persuasion to get him to do even this, 
the very lowest quarters of any of our 
large clothing centres, amid the haunts of 
vice, poverty and degradation, often amid 
the very depths of the slums, he will find 
where the “cheap” clothing he has been 
wearing, perhaps for years, has come from. 
If there is one-half of the conscience in 
clothes that Emerson intimated in the fa- 
mous remark, “the consciousness of being 
well dressed brings a peace of mind that 
revealed religion cannot give,” the self- 
respecting man cannotafford to uphold the 
“sweat shop.” The other side of the pic- 
ture was revealed in a recent visit to the 
establishment of the Macullar, Parker 
Company, in Boston. The firm occupies 
the model building on Washington street, 





IN CLOTHES 


where it has been for nearly forty years. 
A visit to this establishment, and the 
courtesy of being conducted through it, is 
one of the distinct privileges of the visitor 
to Boston today. While the main sales- 
rooms of retail ready-made clothing are 
some sixty feet in width by two hundred 
in depth. the visitor gets little idea of the 
real extent of the premises. There is al- 
together about five acres of floor space. 
Underneath the store are two well-lighted 
basements—while above are four stories, 
which constitute a teeming, well-ordered 
hive of modern industry. 


* * * * * 


Let us take the elevator and ascend at 
once to the great “coat room” on the top 
floor. The first thing that strikes the vis- 
itor is the abundance of light. There is 
almost too much of it.. The second is the 
scrupulous cleanliness. The eye searches 
the floor, the corners, everywhere in vain 
for a sign of carelessness in this particular. 
The third is the contented faces of the 
workers. There is none of the tired, 
hopeless class here. The little army is 














“CONSCIENCE IN CLOTHES” 


composed, happy, with a cheerful side 
glance for the stranger, as he threads his 
way about under the courteous guidance 
of his mentor. There are sewing ma- 
chines—rows of them—but a tiny wire, 
connecting with a hidden dynamo, fur- 
nishes the power, and the operator simply 
guides the work with skilful hands. 
There are large ovens in each workroom 
where the lunches are kept warm against 
the noon hour. The sanitary arrange- 
ments are the same as those of a modern 
hotel. It is a workshop where everybody 
is busy, but where there is not the remot- 
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busy at work the year round. To those 
familiar with the old idea of the heavy flat- 
iron or tailor’s “goose” these machines 
are a revelation. A simple easy foot 
pressure works them. There is no tiring 
arm work. The hand simply guides the 
gas-heated, odorless iron. The’ cutting 
room, occupying the entire floor below, 
is presided. over by a hale, white-haired 
man, who has been with the firm since 
1858, when he was a_ boy -of:: fifteen. 
Clothes are not manufactured in dis- 
orderly haste in this establishment. A 
single instance is suggestive. In the or- 





est hint that dirt and despair are the 
natural accompaniments of toil. In this 
sense the atmosphere is distinctly uplift- 
ing. This is where the coats and vests are 
put together. The floor below contains 
another little army of workers—the “coat 
finishing” room and the pantaloon mak- 
ers. We stop to take a look at the ma- 
chines for making button holes, a triumph 
of late invention. Here is another busy 
row Of sewers, but the visitor is not op- 
pressed by the noise, and wonders at it. 
The machines are kept in constant repair. 
+ * * * * 

Adjoining is a large pressing room, 

where an average corps of fifteen men are 


dinary clothing factories from eight to 
ten thicknesses of cloth are cut at once. 
Here the layers of cloth never exceed 
four, as that is all that can be handled 


faultlessly. As an instance of special care 
in detail, the white vests and shirts are 
made in a carpeted room. This room is 
suggestive in every detail of the. neatness 
required in the putting together of this 
delicate garment. It is, like the others, a 
perfect workroom for its purpose. © Here 
also custom-shirts in large variety, from 
the immaculate dress bosom to the last 
novelty in outing wear, are made. The 
second floor front, adjoining the counting- 
room, is the extra stock room. Here are 
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orderly piles of surplus stock and extra 
sizes—unseasonable goods—available at 
all times of the year. The Florida tourist 
can be fitted to a summer suit or thin 
overcoat in midwinter, for instance. The 
stock in this department alone is larger in 
itself than that of most retail clothing 
stores. A special feature of this house is 
the examining. measuring and shrinking 
of the piece goods. This is conducted 
in a commodious apartment at the top of 
the building, where arrangements of light 
and ventilation, so important in the treat- 
ment of cloth, are just what they should 
be. Classification has been carried to per- 
fection in the arrangement of this great 
store. We-have space to glance only at a 
single detail. There is a special depart- 
ment, for instance, for boys’ furnishing 
goods on the main floor. Let us descend 
to the main basement, which has also an 
entrance on Hawley Street. Here the 
main stock of piece goods is kept. The 
firm are heavy importers, and a select 
trade is done with custom tailors all over 
the country. A large number of traveling 
men are constantly employed, and there 
are branch offices located in New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago, with a foreign 
purchasing agency in London at 30 Gol- 
den Square—known to readers of Dickens 
as the place of residence of Ralph Nickle- 
by. All power, light and heat are made 
on: the premises in the sub-basement. 
* * * * * 

The force of Macullar, Parker Company 
represents an industrial army of between 
four hundred and five hundred persons. 
It is the largest force employed on the 
premises by any house that makes or sells 
ready to wear clothing only, strictly at 
retail, anywhere in the world. Of these 
more than one-half have been in the con- 
tinuous employment of the firm for ten 
years, and fully one-quarter of them for 
twenty years. The house has several em- 
ployees who are nearing the half-century 
in its service. The sons and daughters of 
old employees are plentifully besprinkled 
among the force: One custom of the 
house is that all salaries are paid through 


legal holidays as on working days. The 
force is so large, so evenly distributed, and 
so well handled that there are practically 
no hours of overwork the year round. 

* * * * * 

The main office of the firm and the di- 
rector’s room, adjoining, on the second 
floor, are a veritable storehouse of his- 
torical reminiscence. Everywhere are 
tributes to old New England. A series of 
photographs of old Boston churches and 
other notable buildings ornament the 
walls of the counting room and are a rec- 
ord of the growth of the metropolis. In 
the directors’ room, which has the dignity 
and atmosphere of the old-fashioned bank 
parlor, Mr. Parker takes the visitor to.a 
bookcase stored with rare and valuable old 
books relating to Boston, including direct- 
ories of different dates as far back as 1826. 

Memories of the best and wisest .period 
of New England life cluster all about the 
establishment. are inwoven with its tradi- 
tions, are a part of its history. Emerson, 
Holmes, Whittier, Beecher, Longfellow 
were regular patrons of the house.. There 
is another notable tradition. ‘The Prince 
of Wales, during his visit to the United 
States, while staying at the Revere House 
in Boston, in October, 1860, purchased of 
this house an “Inverness” traveling cape, 
when about leaving for Portland to take 
the steamship for England on the 19th of 
that month. This is probably the only 
purchase of ready-made clothing His 
Highness ever made in 
his life. 

To praise the output 
of Macullar, Parker 
Company is a work of 
supererogation. A firm 
whose senior member 
welcomes the grandchil- 
dren of his first patrons 
needs little other rec- 
ommendation to the 
targe number who have 
still to learn the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction of 
dealing at this great 
establishment. 
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